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THE Our New Catalogue 1s now steady for 
STORRS & HARRISON postal card will bring it to you ™ sia 
COMPANY For the Spring of 1908. 














Two Good 
Reasons Why 


Careful digging, handling 
and packing are necessary in 
order to insure success with 
even the best grown stock 
Quantities of itare ruined every 
season through ignorance of 
our best methods, or lack of 
the proper facilities for hand- 
ling it. Here our fifty years of 
experience as nurserymen 
counts as a great advantage to 
all who deal with us. All our 
departments are carefully sys- 
tematiged and under the per- 
sonal supervision of experi- 
enced managers or members 
of the firm. 


Our cellars and packing- 
houses are the largest and hest- 
equipped in the trade. These 
enable us to store great quan- 
tities of stock, with absolute 
safety from the cold and climat- 
ic changes of winter, in such 
a way as to prevent early spring 
growth and to facilitate hand- 
ling and shipping to different 
localities at the right time for 
planting. 

















THE 
STORRS & HARRISON 
COMPANY 








More (ood 
Reasons Why 


Forty-five large green- 
houses, of the best modern con- 
struction, supplemented with 
several acres under sashes, 
are devoted tothe propagation 
of such hardy plants. roses. 
shrubs, vines and fruits as can 
best be started under glass 
Here, too, is grown a full line 
of tender greenhouse and bed- 
ding plants, for which a sepa 
rate catalogue is issued, 


IV 


The largest assortment of 
stock grown by one firm is, 
therefore, ready to be shipped 
direct to purchasers from our 
Nurseries. We can supply al- 
most anything of value that 
you may desire in the planting 
line, from seedlings to selected 
specimens, in large or smal) 


V 


Our Nurseries are regularly 
inspected by the proper author- 
ities, and a certificate of inspec 
tion accompanies each ship- 
ment sent out by us. We are 
well supplied with fumigating 
houses, and can comply with 
the laws of different states in 
this respect. We always fumi- 
gate stock when requested to 
do so 


quantities 

















, , , HE above picture presents a true photographic 
Painesville Nurseries T likeness of our Cut-Leaved Beech. There 
Painesville, 0. are no exaggerated pen sketches in our catalogue. 
Every specimen photographed just as it is. 














Painesville Nurseries 


Painesville, 0. 




















TREES AT WHOLESALE 


Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality 


We Can Assure HEALTHY, 
Our Customers WELL-GROWN TREES 


of these Vital PURITY OF VARIETY 
Requisites : ( CAREFUL PACKING 


62 Years Under the Same 
Management 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PEAR and SHRUBS 

PLUM ROSES 

CHERRY CLEMATIS and 

PEACH GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. & T. SMITH CO. 
The Geneva Nursery 


600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 





























REES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed FREE on request. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticulturists, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 











CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (2nglish and Japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


HYDRANGEAS (Field Grown, Strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, Etc. 
CAMELLIAS AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 


HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIREA THUNBERGII 


BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 














JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 
ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 
300,000 PALMS 
KENTIAS LATANIAS PHOENIX 





FIELD GROWN ROSES (Own Roots and Budded) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


BRetablished 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 











Last Chance 


A Good Assortment of High Grade Orna- 
mentals still to offer. 


ROSES 


Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Mosses, 
Lady Gay and H. P.’s. 


CLEMATIS 


Paniculata and Large-Flowering. 





California Privet, Barberry, Ampelopsis, 
Conifers, Perennials and Shades. 


BULLETIN No. 3 was mailed out March 26th; did 
you receive a copy? Glad to send you one; it’s free for 


the asking, and goes to the Trade only. 


Jackson @ Perkins Co. 


Wholesale Only 


NEWARH, WAYNE CoO., N. Y. 











When writing to ad rertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 








American Fruits 


Chief International Journal of the Nursery Trade 


Entered August 4, 1904, at Rochester, N. ¥. Post Office as second-class mail matter 
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HOW 


TO HAVE ROSES 


By W. C. 


BARRY IN ‘‘ CoUNTRY GENTLEMEN.’’ 
































Madame Gabriel Luizet 


The Best Sorts to Grow. 


The rose has always been held in the 
highest esteem by lovers of flowers. Its 
variety of color, form and exquisite fra- 
grance justly entitle it to the first place 
among floral treasures. 

But many are deterred from enjoying 
this favorite because of the seeming dif- 
ficulties in its cultivation. The belief is 
prevalent that on account of its tender- 
ness, lack of vigor, and liability to the 
attacks of diseases and insect foes, this 
beautiful flower cannot be grown success- 
fully except by expert cultivators. Others 
think that the rose blossoms only once 
during the season, and that the plants, 
after flowering, are not only unattractive 
but objectionable; hence it happens that 














Paul Neyron 


many who should have an abundance of 
roses in their gardens must, by force of 
circumstances, be deprived of the great 
pleasure. 

It will be the aim of the writer in this 
brief article to mention a few beautiful 
hardy and half-hardy continuous-flowering 
varieties, possessing good foliage and suit- 
able for planting in ornamental beds on 
the lawn or in plats in the garden proper, 
to furnish a supply of cut flowers for 
house decoration. 

The satisfaction of having a bed of roses 
almost constantly in bloom, equaling in 
beauty and effect a bed of geraniums or 
foliage plants, can be realized, in the 
writer’s opinion, by a judicious selection 
vf kinds and by proper treatment of the 
plants, an operation which is not neces- 
sarily difficult or troublesome. 

The prospective pleasure, too, of being 
able to pluck from the garden every day 
during the summer a bouquet or an arm- 
ful (according to the number of plants) of 
these charming flowers for home decora- 
tion or for distribution among one’s 
friends, will perhaps induce the reader 
to note the suggestions herein made, and 
to attempt at least to become enrolled 
among those who are recognized as suc- 
cessful cultivators of the queen of flowers. 

Within the last few years, through the 
efforts of hybridists, new varieties have 
been originated which have greatly en- 
larged the list of so-called ever-bloomers, 
and at present a selection can be made, 
which, with ordinary care, is sure to give 
the most satisfactory results. In years 
past we had to depend mainly upon a few 
Bourbons, Bengals and Chinas for the pur- 
pose mentioned, none of which can be said 
to have given the satisfaction or pleasure 
which was anticipated. The plants were 
not vigorous enough and the flowers were 
not sufficiently attractive to win admira- 
tion and encourage efforts to cultivate 
them. 

The tea rose, though exceedingly beau- 
tiful, embracing various forms and colors, 
seemed too delicate to give promise of any 
success commensurate with the labor and 
eare involved. It is, therefore, proper to 
say at the outset that this list, while it will 
embrace several hardy and half-hardy 
varieties, obtained by crossing, will also 
include some teas of surpassing beauty, 
great vigor, remarkable freedom of bloom, 
and withal capable of enduring success- 
fully severe cold, if well protected. The 
origination of these teas, hybrid teas, and 
polyanthas, prompts the writer more than 
anything else to suggest and recommend 
to all flower lovers to make the attempt 
at least towards securing a bountiful sup- 
ply of roses during the summer months. 

The basis of successful rose-growing is 
rich soil, ordinary good garden soil, well- 














Dorothy Perkins 


drained and thoroughly and deeply spad- 
ed, enriched with manure or fertilizer. 
The soil can hardly be too rich, but the 
manure must be decayed and thoroughly 
incorporated with it, and the plants must 
be set in the soil, not in the manure as 
it is sometimes done. Well-decayed sod, 
prepared in advance and forming a com- 
post, is a valuable addition to garden soil. 
Careful preparation of the soil months in 
advance of planting, will amply repay the 
eare taken. 


Hybrid Tea Roses. 

Very satisfactory beds or masses may 
be planted of one kind of rose; for ex- 
ample—of Gruss an Teplitz, a vigorous, 
free-blooming, crimson hybrid tea. This 


(Continued on page 21) 
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PEACH TREES 


Our stock is the finest we have grown in the last 
25 years, a large proportion 6 ft. and up and 5 to 
6 ft. grades—nothing finer for retail trade. We 
have all the leading commercial sorts including a 
heavy stock of Elberta; also a large well assorted 
stock of CHERRY, handsome, well rooted, 1 yr. 
and 2-yr. APPLE, 1 yr. and 2-yr., PEAR—St’d 
and Dwarf, PLUM, APRICOT, QUINCE, 
GRAPE, SMALL FRUITS, SEEDLINGS, 
SCIONS, ROOT GRAFTS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS AND CLIMBERS, 
ROSES, Etc. 

CAROLINA POPLAR in car loads—we can 
ship direct from Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y., 
Rockport, Ill. or Farmington, Ark. 








Trade List for Spring now ready; send for it, 
or send us your want list for quotations. 


STARK BROS NURaiaRDs C 








SAN JOSE SCALE 


CRUDE CARBOLIC ACID DARK 


For making emulsions as recommended 
by different Agricultural Experi- 


ment Stations. 


50 gal. Barrels $21.00 
10 gal. Cans 5.20 
5 gal. Cans 2.60 


Goods delivered at Railroad Station Philadelphia. 


Cash to accompany order. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
Chemical Dept., Frankford, Philadelphia 




















Bridgeport 
Nurseries 


The largest and most complete in the State and one 
of the largest and best equipped in the country. 








Plums, (large stock, all grades) European, Japan, 
Americana. 

Cherries, Pears, Standard and Dwarf, (all grades). 

Apple, Peach, Quince, Grape, Currants, Small Fruits, 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 

etc. Apple Seedlings, Forest Seedlings, Imported Cherry, 

Pear, Plum Seedlings. 


Grafts put up to order only— 
No Job Lots to Offer. 


Our Spades the Best and Cheapest in the Market. 
TRADE LIST READY. 


If you are wanting light grade Pear and straight smooth Norway 
Maple let us quote you prices. 


WANT LISTS PRICED PROMPTLY. 


C. M. Hobbs @ Sons 


SuccESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. WELCH, Proprietor 


140 Center Street = Shenandoah, Iowa 














A Surplus of ONE OF THE MOST 
COMPLETE 


PLUM—Native on native ASSORTMENTS OF 
roots. GENERAL 

APPLE and CRAB — All NURSERY STOCK 
grades, over 100 varieties. IN THE COUNTRY. 


CHERRIES—Sweet and sour — 


sorts. 
; OUR EQUIPMENT 
BLACKBERRIES — Leading AND FACILITIES 
kinds; root cutting plants. ARE 
UNSURPASSED. 


SPIREA VAN HOUTTE— 
2 to 3 and 3 to 4 feet. — 


CRIMSON RAMBLER — ASK FOR SPRING 





XX, No. 1, No. 1%, No. 2. TRADE LIST 
Osage Orange, Catalpa, and NOW 
Honey Locust Seedlings. READY. 
" CORRESPONDENCE 
Apple Seedlings AND 
Fruit Tree Stocks—Of all kinds. INSPECTION 
INVITED. 


Grafts— Made to order. 














When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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- HARDY CONIFERS FOR PRIVATE ESTATES | 


By JOHN DuNBAR, Assistant Superintendent of Parks, Rochester, N 











Amongst the hardy subjects that beau- 
tify the grounds of small or large estates, 
hardy conifers usually hold an important 
position. Wherever the taste and love for 
ornamental gardening has been highly de- 
veloped, the interest and admiration for 
hardy conifers has held a correspondingly 
high place. They convey to us the various 
aspects of dignity, nobility, grace, and re- 


finement, if we carefully study and analyze 
their outlines, when they are growing in 


conditions that allow their best develop- 
ment. The gracefulness of the Hemlock 
Spruce ; the nobility of the White Fir; the 
picturesque features of the Pitch Pine; the 
refined aspect of the Swiss Stone Pine; is 
not by any means far fetched. They have 
especial features at all times of the year, 
and they look particularly cheerful during 
the winter period. 

In the British Islands hardy conifers 
are much loved and extensively planted 
on private estates, and they have always 
held a leading position in ornamental gar- 
dening, and their varying characteristics 
have been adapted in manifold ways to 
appropriate landscape scenes. The celi- 
mate of the British Islands is, however, 
better adapted to the healthy growth of 
a much larger number of species than can 
be grown in the northeastern states of this 
country. 

In the older settled portions of this 
country conifers have been extensively 
planted on private estates, and a few in- 
teresting collections have been formed. 
Undoubtedly the finest private collection 
in this country is the Hunnewell Pinetum 
at Wellesley, Mass. The oldest trees are 
about 65 years of age and are now in the 
stage of what might be termed adolesence, 
and show a high state of intelligent culti- 
vation, and perhaps from no other source 
in this country ean such object lessons be 
learned about the hardihood of the best 
species and varieties for the northeastern 
states. 

The winter of 1903-1904 was the sever- 
est test that conifers have been subjected 
to in many years in this country. A few 
conifers we were experimenting with were 
killed outright, and quite a few were 
severely injured. We were, therefore, able 
to form important deductions about the 
hardihood of a number of species. 

Some species of conifers are liable to 
attack from different insect pests. During 
the two or three years, the Arbor- 
Vitae has been infested by a_ small 
caterpillar which bores in the tips 
of the young twigs, and turns them 
yellow and rusty and soon gives the 
whole tree a very sickly appearance. It 
is said to be a serious pest in some parts 
of Canada. Dr. James Fletcher, Entomol- 
ogist of the Experimental Farms in Can- 
ada, gives a brief account of it in the 
annual report of the Experimental Farms 
for 1906. Dr. Fletcher states that large 
numbers of parasites are found active in 
connection with the insect, ‘‘and there is 
every reason to believe the outbreak will 
soon come to an end.’’ I have seen its 
ravages in natural Arbor-Vitae plantations 
in Western New York. I do not know to 
what extent it prevails in this country, as 
the account in the Canadian report is the 





first published description I have seen of 
it. From the nature of its operations it 
can be seen that it is difficult to deal with 
by any spraying methods. 

The mite known to gardeners as Red 
Spider is a very serious pest on 
spruces and junipers in many parts of this 
country. It is always worse in a dry sea- 
son. It can be readily controlled where 
there is a strong pressure of water under 
command applied with a hose, but that is 
rarely available. Water applied with a 
hose from a powerful spray pump will dis- 
lodge it. John F. Johnston, superintend- 
ent of Mr. Paul Dana’s estate on Long 
Island, who is an expert cultivator of con- 
ifers, has lately been using sulphur to 
destroy it on spruces and junipers. He 
blows it on with a bellows in the morning 
when the dew is on the branches, followed 
at intervals throughout the summer, with 
occasional strong hose sprayings of water. 
Mr. Johnston tells me that the experi- 
ments which he has conducted for a short 
time, appear to be effective and satis- 
factory. 

The White Pine Weevil causes serious 
injury to the White Pine in many parts 
of the country. It sometimes attacks 
spruces and other pines, but not to any 
serious extent. The beetle lays its eggs 
in the month of May, on the shoots of the 
previous year. During the month of June 
and first part of July the larvae feed on 
the inner bark, and the shoots turn yel- 
lowish and brownish and soon die down 

the base of infestation. If the infested 
terminals are cut off as soon as detected 
in June and July and burned the broods 
of the weevil will be destroyed. Prof. / 
D. Hopkins, entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, states 
that this though may destroy large num- 
bers of valuable parasites. He recom- 
mends placing those infested shoots in a 
tight barrel securely covered with wire 
fiy-secreen netting, so that the parasites 
may escape, while the beetles perish. By 
the first of October the weevils will be 
dead, and the netting may then be re- 
moved, but the barrel and its contents 
should be left until the followimg June to 
allow the escape of the later developing 
parasites. 

We will give brief general descriptions 
of what we consider the best and hardiest 
conifers for the north and northeastern 
states, and we will take up the pines first. 
The section which ineludes the white 
pines, or those with five leaves in a sheath, 
are perhaps the most ornamental. 


sole 


The White Pine (Pinus Strobus), al- 
though a familiar native, is very hand- 
some and desirable. The light-glaucous 


when stirred by the wind, 
It grows about 


vreen foliage, 
has a most pleasing effect. 
as rapidly as any conifer, when planted 
under congenial conditions. Although 
growing naturally as far north as Mani- 
toba, if it is planted in bleak situations 
and exposed to cold northwest winds, 

suffers greatly. It is therefore advisable 
to plant it where it will be protected by 
the lay of the land, or otherwise, from the 
sweep of the prevailing cold winds. 
Amongst the different forms of the White 
Pine in cultivation, a dwarf compact vari- 





ety disseminated from the Arnold Arbore- 
tum is a very desirable garden subject. 

The Swiss Stone Pine (P. Cembra) has 
a distinetly compact pyramidal outline. 
It is slow growing, but it is a remarkably 
handsome pine, both in juvenile and adult 
conditions. It will retain its branches al- 
most from base to summit when it attains 
maturity if not crowded by other trees. 

The Corean White Pine (P. Koraiensis) 
is one of the most useful and beautiful of 
foreign white pines. It is said to seldom 
exceed a height of 30 feet, where it is 
growing in proximity to Japanese 
temples. The plants of this pine at Roch- 
ester are small. There are, however, beau- 
tiful specimens of this pine on Long Island 
and in the Arnold Arboretum, and else- 
where, which in the compact habit of 
growth; massive light green foliage; look 
remarkably handsome. 

The Mountain Pine (P. Monticola) re- 
sembles the White Pine, but it has a more 
pyramidal outline. Our plants are small, 
but it appears to be perfectly hardy. There 
is a good individual at the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens, and it is quite promising 
in the Arnold Arboretum. 

The Macedonian White Pine (P. Peuce) 
has a decidedly conical stiff outline, but 
it has nevertheless a very attractive ap- 
pearance. It is quite hardy, slow-growing 
and rare in cultivation. 

The Squirrel Pine or American Cem- 
brian Pine (P. flexilis) is very slow-grow- 
ing with us, and assumes the habit of a 
spreading bush. This pine is found grow- 
ing on the Rocky Mountains at very high 


seen 


altitudes, frequently in bushy form. It is 
very ornamental and quite hardy. 
The Japanese White Pine (P. parvi- 


flora) has so far made a very good record 
in this country. It is growing quite satis- 
factorily at various places in the New 
England States. It has short silvery leaves 
and looks quite distinct from other white 
pines. It is said to attain a height of 60 
to 70 feet at maturity in Japan. 

Lambert’s Pine (P. Lambertiana) which 
is pronounced hardy at Boston, has not as 
far as we are aware, ever been tested in 
Rochester. It is difficult to procure in 
nurseries, and only just recently have we 
been able to secure a few plants of it. It 
is one of the most beautiful of the white 
pines. 

The Bootan Pine (P. Nepalensis) is an 
elegant tree where it succeeds. The long 
drooping silvery leaves look remarkably 
handsome. When it attains a height of 15 
feet or so with us, it becomes diseased and 
fails. There is, however, a good healthy 
specimen, about 40 feet high, on the estate 

Mrs. Gilman Perkins at Rochester. 

Amongst the pines with three leaves in 
a sheath, the Pitch Pine (P. rigida) is one 
of the hardiest. It is not considered by 
some people to be ornamental. During 
late years we have formed quite an admir- 
ation for it, on account of its picturesque 
rugged characters. It thrives remarkably 
well in very sandy soil. 


This paper which was read before the Mas- 


sachusetts Horticultural Society will be com 


pleted in the next issue of AMERICAN FRUITS— 
Editor.) 
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E offer an exceptionally fine lot of Cherry 
and tlberta Peach (June Buds) in small 
grads for orchard planting, also 
Standard Pear and Japanese Plum. 
We grow June Buds in large numbers, 
especially of the Pacific Coast varieties 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton, Il. 


Offer in addition to a large general stock special induce- 
ments on the following for this month : 


5000 Norway Maple, lightly branched 








—Muir, Tuscan, Etc. SOP ESSIOTERS® 4 to 5 feet 
2000 Sugar Maple, well branched 
5 to 6 feet 


3000 American White Elm 


5 to 6 and 6 to 8 feet 


400 Horse Chestnut 


6 to 8 feet 


3000 Barberry Thunbergii 


18 to 24 inches 


10000 Barberry Thunbergii 


12 to 18 inches 


FRASER NURSERY COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Huntsville Alabama 

















4000 Purple Leaved Barberry 


12 to 18 inches 


Bartlett Pears, Kieffer Pears, 
Baltimore Belle Roses, 


Q. of Prairie Roses, 
Silver and Norway Maples 
American Elms 


(2% to 4% inches Caliper) , 


E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


NIAGARA NURSERIES 


3000 Siberian Dogwood 


2 to 3 feet 


10000 Spirea Van Houttii 


18 to 24 inches and 2 to 3 feet 
4000 Yucca Fillamentosa 


A large stock of Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis Veitchii, Iris, 
Tritomas and other ornamental stock. Send for spring list. Stock 
is No. 1 in every way, and prices are right. 


Arthur Bryant & Son 


Princeton, Ill. 





Established 1839 






































33d YEAR - 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


We Offer 


Apple, 60 varieties Peach, 25 varieties 
Pear, Stand. 15 var. Quince, 5 varieties 
Pear, Dwarf, 8 var. Gooseberry, 3 varieties 
Plum, 12 varieties Currant, 12 varieties 
Cherry, 15 varieties 


Evergreens Ornamental Trees 

California Privet Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 
Rhododendrons Black locust Seedlings 
Shrubs Russian Mulberry Seedlings 
Vines Weeping Trees 

Roses Osage Orange Hedge 


Fruit Tree Seedlings  Catalpa Speciosa Seed 
Peach Seed Black Locust Seed 
Apple Grafts and Pear Grafts 





We have the trees if you have the price. 
It’s not high, ask us about it. Weare always 
willing to make quotations, take your 
order and set it aside for shipment as you 
may direct. 

Dealers complete list of wants 
Packing and other facilities unexcelled 


J.K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 














The Monroe Nursery 


1. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


a Offer a 
General 


Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Finest Stock of 
Peach in America 


Std. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








PLUM 


Hardy 


American Varieties 


We offer the trade for this spring 
shipment over 25,000 first-class 
5-7 and 4-5 ft. Trees. 


Soft Maple 


Seedlings 


175,000 2 to 3, 3to5 and 5to7 ft. 
All first-class nursery grown under 


thorough cultivation. 


BARGAIN Prices ON THE ABOVE 
Two ITEMs 


The Jewell Nursery Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 











When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUIT 
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A PROFITABLE CATALPA FARM 

Mr. C. D. Robinson, a prominent mer- 
chant at Pawnee City, Neb., has completed 
a very interesting experiment in the grow- 
ing of hardy Catalpas. In 1889 he pur- 
chased a small tract three miles northeast 
of Pawnee City, and immediately put 
plans under way to plant twenty acres to 
eatalpas. 

The land is of the rolling-prairie type. 
The soil is sandy loam, with a small ad- 
mixture of gravel, and underlaid with a 
clay subsoil. Seven acres was very much 
run down. The remaining thirteen acres 
had been in virgin prairie sod until the 
spring of 1889 when it was broken out 
and allowed to stand idle until the fol- 
lowing year. The ground was put in a 
thorough state of cultivation immediately 
before the trees were planted. The trees, 
whieh were one year old when set out, 
were spaced four by four feet, thus re- 
quiring 2722 trees per acre. The planta- 
tion was cultivated the same as corn the 
first two years. After that no further care 
was given them except that a few acres 
were pruned several years later. The 
plantation was always protected against 
fire and live stock. 

The entire plantation was harvested in 
January and February, 1906. The aver- 
age age of the grove was approximately 
sixteen and one-third years. The owner 
has kept a strict account of all expenses 
ineurred in establishing, maintaining and 
harvesting this plantation, as well as of 
all proceeds, and the figures following are 
taken from his records: 

Interest on $21.57 for sixteen and 
one-third years at 5 per cent. com- 


ES tae $26.34 


Cutting and marketing.......... 61.90 


Total expense for growing and har- 
vesting the plantation per acre. . $109.83 
The actual material sold and receipts 

from the same was: 

For posts and poles............ $4,114.60 

For 214 cords of wood, at $5.25.. 1,123.50 

Total income from twenty acres. . $5,238.10 
The total of $5,238.10 as the proceeds 

from twenty acres is equal to $261.90 per 

acre for growing, ete., and if the cost of 
$109.83 per acre for growing and market- 
ing is deducted, we have $152.07 as the 
net proceeds per acre. Allowing 5 per 
cent. compound interest for deferred pay- 
ment, the $152.07 as the net income at 
the end of 16 1-3 years is equivalent to an 
annual net income of $6.24 per acre. In 
other words, if the land had been rented, 
it would have had to bring an annual eash 
rental of $6.24 per acre for this period to 
equal the income derived from the planta- 
tion. Any one acquainted with the con- 
ditions that have prevailed in Eastern 

Nebraska, and the reverses farming has 

suffered for the period included in the 

life of this plantation, knows that this 
would be a splendid showing for any sort 
of crop. It should be remembered that 
one-third of this grove was on poor land. 

The old stumps have sent up a vigorous 
growth of sprouts the past summer, and 
the owner expects to harvest a second 
crop in ten years. During the past sum- 
mer the sprouts were thinned out to the 


one, or in a few cases to the two, most 
promising sprouts at each stump. These 
have made a growth of from four to nine 
feet the past summer. 

Mr. Robinson, writing in regard to his 
grove, says: ‘1 am well pleased with the 
result. It has been a source of a great 
deal of pleasure and very little bother or 
worry. If I had it to do over I could 
realize quite a little more from the same 
timber. I should have had 15 cents for 
the posts which I sold for 12% cents. 
They were a fine post, and would have 
sold readily at 15 cents. I also found a 
good sale for ten-foot posts for stables 
and sheds, and could have sold several 
thousand fourteen and sixteen-foot poles 
for sheds and cross-country telephone 
poles.”’ 

You will note that this planting was for 
fence posts and cord wood two of the low- 
est grades of wood products, the trees be- 
ing only four feet apart. If the trees had 
been planted eight feet apart, and every 
other tree cut out for fence posts in six 
or eight years, each tree in sixteen years 
would undoubtedly have been large 
enough for telegraph poles and cross-ties 
instead of fence posts. In this way the 
tract should have produced a gross in- 
come of 13,320 cross-ties having a value of 
75 cents net, bringing $10,000, nearly 
double. Besides this the thinning would 
have netted a neat sum for fence posts 
when only 8 years old. 

Mr. . P. Brown, editor and publisher of 
‘* Arboriculture,’’ Connersville, Ind., states 
that after a quarter of a century of investi- 
gation, he is convinced that the Catalpa 
Speciosa tree is the most rapidly-growing 
tree in America that possesses economic 
value. 

That a greater quantity of valuable 
wood may be produced upon a given area 
in a specified time than from any other 
American tree. That the wood is the most 
enduring of all our trees. That it sue- 
ceeds over a greater range of territory 
than any other valuable tree of this conti- 
nent. Its habit of growth is upright, with 
long trunk where it has an opportunity. 
The chemical constituents of the wood are 
so resistant of decay as to make expensive 
artificial wood preservation entirely un- 
necessary. The roots are strong vigorous, 
large and deep, extending far in every 
direction, holding so firmly in the earth 
that storms do not blow them over. It is 
less subject to disease and attacks of in- 
sect enemies than any other tree. Only 
one worm, the ecatalpa sphinx, attacks it, 
and that is easily controlled by spraying, 
while the trees are never seriously injured 
by the sphinx. For inside ear finish it is 
admirably adapted, partakes of high pol- 
ish, has a handsome grain, and is a superb 
wood for furniture and inside finish. It is 
easily manipulated with edge tools. Its 
strength is ample for all requirements in 
railroad work. 





Members of the Tri-State Grain and 
Stock Growers’ Association have just met 
at Fargo, N. D., in what they regard as 
the most successful convention in the as- 
sociation’s history. Fully 700 of the pro- 
gressive farmers of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas were in attendance and the man- 


ner in Which they joined in all discussions 
showed conclusively that they were there 
for business. 

Though they were interested in every 
thing which could possibly add to their 
success in making fruitful the wide, wind- 
swept prairies, these strong pioneer far- 
mers were especially eager to learn the 
secrets of successful tree planting. One 
entire day of the convention was given 
over. to horticulture and its various 
branches. The importance of the subject 
of Forestry was brought out by four dif- 
ferent speakers. These were G. H. Whit- 
ing, a pioneer nurseryman; Prof. E. G. 
Cheyney, of Minnesota; Prof. C. B. Wald- 
ron, of North Dakota Agricultural College, 
and C. A. Kupfer of the United States For- 
est Service. 

One of the speakers at the convention 
made a brief synopsis of the points em- 
phasized in the discussion on tree planting 
as follows: 

‘*There’s no question regarding the need 
for tree planting on the northern prairies. 
Every attempt should be made to protect 
the farm buildings, animals and orchards 
from the severe winds which are so hot 
and dry during the summer and so terribly 
cold and dry during the winter months. 
Comfort in the home, complete success in 
stock raising, and the avoidance of com- 
plete failure in orecharding demand this. 
The most complete success in farming 
operations requires that wise economy be 
practiced. This means that the farmers 
should grow their own fence posts, poles, 
fuel, repair material, and where waste 
lands permit, their lumber for barns, sheds 
and other uses. 

‘* Too many of the poorer, quick-grow- 
ing, short-lived trees have heretofore been 
used in the establishment of wind-breaks 
and wood-lots. Many of these are now 
declining. This is no sign that they should 
be abandoned or entirely cut away. With 
proper management many of the groves 
can be made to reproduce themselves. 
Where this is not advisable the dead and 
dying trees should be removed. The re- 
maining trees will afford the shelter re- 
quired for establishing the new groves and 
before the last of the old trees are gone, 
young ones will be ready to take their 
places. This protection is especially valu- 
able in ease evergreens are used for the 
purpose of rejuvenation. The evergreens 
form the best wind-breaks and their ex- 
tensive use can not be too strongly urged 

‘* There is no wonderful secret in sue- 
cessful evergreen planting. Care should 
he taken to get hardy stock before growth 
begins in the spring. Under no cireum- 
stanees should the roots be permitted to 
dry out. Before planting cultivate the 
ground carefully. Do not set trees loosely 
in the ground as this permits them to be 
blown about by the wind and gives the 
soil best conditions for drying. Firm the 
soil about the trees with the heel and 
then sprinkle a little loose dirt over the 
firmed surface. A mulch of old straw or 
hay spread over the ground between the 
trees, in the spring is very helpful. In 
exposed places a hedge of willow or Rus- 
sian olive planted around the conifers is 
almost essential. 


(Continued on Page 21) 








PLAIN WIRED 
PAINTED PRINTED 


Of Every Description for 


Nurserymen and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


South Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 
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Established in 1866 500 Acres Under Cultivation 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


Richmond, Va. 


Peach Trees, grown from natural 
peach seedlings. Anmgoulem, Kieffer and 
Le Conte Standard Pears, 2 year. Fine 
trees. 

Can offer 50,000 Peach Seedlings, 
grown from natural peach pits, nice size 
for lining out in Nursery for budding, or 
suitable for grafting in the south, also a 
nice lot of Japan Pear Seedlings. 


Correspondence solicted. 














Field Grown Roses 
Ornamental Shrubs 
Iris and Paeonies 


Trade List Now Ready 


The United States Nursery Co. 


RICH, MISS. 














Box Straps 


Ward=-DicKey Steel Co. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Planished Sheet Steel 


P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 

Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 
Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard 
Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 
best. Send for quotations before placing your orders. Cata- 
logue free. 


Cc. Cc. ABEL & CO. 


Agents for United States and Canada 


110-116 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 








White Pine 
Seed 


1907 CROP 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 


Cullected by Ourselves in 
Northern Wisconsin 


Also 


Pinus Banksiana 


If in need of any write for prices, 


stating quantity. 





Evergreen Nursery 


Company 
STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 


a hes 


| Ifyou want Strawberry Plants 
the best, strongest, most vigor- 
ous and most prolific that can be 


ing that kind at 
pr ces. Millions of them packed 
© carry anywhere. Also other 
small fruit plants and special 
§ seeds. My Free Catalogue tells 
pa Lad ga gives the price, 
nteres' write for it teday. 
Address ‘ - 


W. F. ALLEN 











Elkhart Buggies and Harness 







-rertty 


ANY 








Double Fenders. Price complete, $78.00. 
As good as sells for 835 more. ” wees 


free catalogue. ev, 
Send For exxsart carriace « Os 
HARNESS MFG. CO. eo; $58. ,oonvimtion Dory =T Senhoe 


New, Free 


are sold direct from our 
factory to the user. In buy- 
ing from us you save the dealer’s 
expenses and profits. 35 Years Sell- 
ing Direct is our record, and we 
are today 


The Largest Manu- 
facturers in the World 


selling to the con- 
No. 316. Light Extension Top Surrey with sumer exclusively. 
8 006 We ship for exam- 
ination and approval, guaranteeing safe delivery. 
No cost to you if not satisfied as to style, qualit 
and price. Over 200 styles of Vehicles and (| 
65 styles of Harness. Send for new, A 


Elkhart, Ind. pte es ng 
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Price complete, $64.60. As gvod as sells 
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100,000 North Carolina Peach 


Grown on seedlings from genuine 
North Carolina Seed where yellows 
and kindred diseases are unknown. 


Grown by the introducer of the Greensboro 
peach. These trees were carefully grown 
for my own retail trade, but finding them in 
surplus will dispose of them cheap at 
wholesale. 


Fine assortment of Peach 2 to 3 feet, 
3 to 4 feet and 4 feet and up. Nice clean 
stock, Prices right. 


John A. Young 
GREENSBORO, N. Cc. 











25000 


& _ LECONTE and 
FFER PEAR 


KIE 
O 1 and 2 Year. 


At Close Prices 


Arcadia Nurseries, 


J. H. Girardeau, Jr., Cgr. 
Monticello, Fila. 
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SELECTION AND BREEDING IN HORTICULTURE | 











Before the Oregon State Horticultural 
ociety at Portland recently the following 
paper was read by F. W. Power, vice- 
president of the Oregon Nursery Com- 
pany, at Salem: 

It is probable that no branch of the 
nursery business is so much neglected as 
that of selection and breeding to secure 
new or better strains of old varieties of 
fruit, or to secure new and improved vari- 
eties. The same might be said with equal 
truth of the horticulturist or grower. 

It is not at all unusual to have a planter 
say he wants this or that type of a variety, 
as a yellow in distinction from a green 
one, or he wants red Baldwins, and the 
same kind of questions regarding cherries, 
pears, and other fruits. That there is some 
excuse for such requests there is no ques- 
tion. Different sections or localities often 
produce a decided change in the form, 
color, flavor or keeping qualities of a fruit, 
and sometimes nearly a new type. 

Nurseries often do not use as much eare 
in selecting the best types or strains of 
each variety as they should, one reason for 
this being that many planters are unwill- 
ing to pay any more for a good tree of 
the choicest strain of any variety than for 
an inferior tree of uncertain type. Cheap 
(?) trees are therefore often grown in 
order to meet or undersell competitors. 
Again, nurserymen are often perplexed as 
to where to go to secure the choicest 
strains of a variety as so little interest has 
been shown in this by the planters and 
growers. In the third place, we grow too 
many varieties in our nurseries. It is im- 
possible for any nurseryman to grow 500 
to 700 or more varieties of fruits and as 
many or more varieties of ornamentals, 
and to grow these 500 or 700 varieties of 
fruits on the various roots and by various 
methods to suit the planters, having often 
listed in his catalogue from 1,500 to 2,000, 
and to personally select all scions or even 
have his foreman do so he must depend to 
a certain extent on the grower and others 
to supply these scions, and woe to the nur- 
seryman who secures scions not true to 
name or of an inferior strain and happens 
to send them out without discovering it by 
the mere looks of the tree or leaves in the 
nursery rows. 

There is no doubt that much improve- 
ment could be made in many of the old 
varieties by selecting scions for a number 
of years from the highest colored, best 
bearers or longest keepers, and growing 
them in selected stocks or seedlings. Here 
is a chance for the progressive grower to 
open up a new line, and, by selection of 
scions of the very best strains and making 
the fact known, pay for a large part, if 
not all, of his pruning expenses by the sale 
of scions. Do not understand by this that 
great improvement can be made in a single 
selection. 

PEDIGREE STOCK 

I am now approaching dangerous 
grounds with most nurserymen present, 
and if in a nurserymen’s convention would 
likely bring some of the members to their 
feet at the close of this paper, who would 
argue until they were black in the face 
that a scion from any old tree would pro- 
duce a tree which would bear as fine a 
fruit as if the scion had been selected from 


the choicest type of the variety in exist- 
ence, and that scions cut for generations 
from nursery rows would never deterior- 
ate no matter from what kind of trees 
they had been originally budded; in other 
words, that scions from a sterile tree will 
bear as heavily and of as good quality as 
from the best specimen in existence. I 
will leave this, however, to the grower 
who makes a specialty of high-class fruit. 
If you mention pedigree nursery stock to 
the average nurseryman, he will ridicule 
the idea, seeming to think that pedigree 
stock means one whose ancestry can be 
traced back for hundreds of years, as in 
the nobility of Europe, while a tree with 
a ‘“‘pedigree’’ of over one hundred years 
might be one of the poorest varieties in 
existence. As I use the word here, pedi- 
gree trees are ones of a known type or 
strain, of good quality, that have been 
selected for some certain characteristics 
—as color, quality, keeping, ete., whether 
for a long or short time, provided the re- 
sults have been secured. 

The nurseryman who will sneer at the 
idea of a ‘‘pedigree’’ tree will, almost in 
the same breath, try and induce you to 
purchase some ‘‘specialty’’ he has in stock 
with wonderful qualities, thus uncon- 
sciously advocating breeding and selec- 
tion for improved varieties, as usually his 
‘*specialty’’ is merely a selection and has 
not been specially bred for the qualities 
claimed. Some of our best new varieties 
have been originated by chance, probably 
in a fenee corner where the seed was 
dropped by a bird, but was selected and 
introduced by some wide-awake orchardist 
or nurseryman. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood to 
infer that all variation in varieties comes 
from the scion, not by any means. As 
variation may occur through non-selection 
of the stocks or seedlings on which they 
are budded or grafted. This is even a 
harder problem for the nurserymen than 
the selection of scions, for as we all know, 
any fruit tree from seed varies greatly, 
and to raise stocks at reasonable prices 
without using unselected seed is nearly im- 
possible. When planters are willing to 
pay the added cost of selected stocks and 
scions I think you will find the progressive 
nurserymen only too willing to grow them 
in this manner. As nurserymen we must, 
therefore, either admit that we do believe, 
at least a little, in the scientific theory of 
selection of stocks and scions, or else that 
our well written circulars, advertisements, 
ete., are merely written to catch the 
*‘sucker’’ who plants. 

I will hot attempt to go deeply into the 
scientific side of this subject as I do not 
consider myself capable of doing so, nor 
would it interest the majority of those 
present if I did, but that varieties can be 
improved or adapted to new conditions 
and new and improved varieties produced 
by cross-breeding and selection there is no 
question. I do not claim any original work 
in this line, but make the suggestions from 
reading various authors and observations 
of results obtained. Personally, I am a 
firm believer in cross-breeding or hybridiz- 
ing, rather than by mere selection. 

It matters little to us from a practical 
standpoint whether we believe with Dar- 


win or his followers, that new species arise 
through the direct agency of natural se- 
lections, continuous variations or cumula- 
tive fluctuations of so minute differences 
as to be almost invisible ; or with De Vries, 
Bateson, Morgan and others that they 
originate by saltations, discontinuous vari- 
ations, or sudden jumps (the mutations of 
De Vries, who also holds that selection is 
not a factor in the production of new 
species but only in their perpetuation, all 
species arising by mutations), or whether 
we hold to a combination of both fluetua- 
tions, mutations, and selections: whether 
we adopt Lamarack’s theory that modifiea- 
tions acquired by individuals are heredit- 
ary (functional) or Darwin’s, that of the 
preservation of favorable individual dif- 
ferences and variations (selective); or 
with Weisman (neo-Darwinism) that vari- 
ation is of sexual or internal origin, and 
that acquired characters are not hered- 
itary. Quetelct’s law of probability and 
Mendel’s law of heredity do not need to 
be understood or even heard of, to aeecom- 
plish great results in plant breeding or 
selection, although it might save consider- 
able time to the investigator if he under- 
stood these. 
PLANT BREEDING 

Plant breeding virtually commenced 
with Van Mons, in Belgium, and Knight, 
in England, a little over 100 years ago. 
Van Mons was the first to propound a com- 
plete theory or system of the philosophy 
of the origination of cultivated plants and 
applied especially to fruits. This theory 
was in the form of five laws, which for the 
most part are admitted to-day. These five 
laws as stated by Bailey from the writings 
of Poiteau are: 

1. A natural species of tree does not 
vary through its seedlings in the place in 
which it is born; so long as it remains in 
its natal place, it produces only the plants 
which resemble itself, or, at most, only 
sub-varities. 

2. The causes of variation are a change 
in soil, climate or temperature. 

3. Whenever a natural species of tree 
produces one or many varieties, these vari- 
eties continue to vary always, if they mul- 
tiply by means of seeds, without ever be- 
ing able to return to the primitive form. 

4. The source of all variation, which is 
transmissible by sowing, resides in the 
seeds. 

5. The older a variety of fruit or other 
tree the less the seedlings vary and the 
more they tend to return towards the prim- 
itive form, without being able to ever 
reach that state: the younger or newer 
the variety, the more the seedlings vary, 
or, as we might say, the better the varia- 
tions are for the use of man. 

‘‘ The student will observe that there is 
little in these statements to challenge con- 
troversy, save only the last or fifth law— 
that seeds from old varieties tend to give 
small difference in seedlings, and that 
these differences are usually in direct in- 
feriority; being reversions toward primi- 
tive types; and that on the contrary seeds 
of new varieties give wide variations, 
which are usually in the direction of im- 
provement. It seems that this particular 
doctrine to which we now ‘restrict the 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Alabama 
Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville—Cherry, 
peach, plum 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, Hunts- 
ville—General line. 


California 
Wagner's Nursery, Pasadena—Burbanks 
wonderful winter rhubarb. 
Leonard Coates Nursery Co., Morganhill 
—Pecan seedlings. 'Pistachio nuts 
Fancher Creek Nurseries, Fresno—Bur- 
bank's creations, roses, nut trees. 


Florida 
Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello — Leconte 
and Kieffer pear 


Georgia 
P. J Berkmans Co., Ltd, Augusta—Fruit, 
ornamentals, nuts. 


Indiana 
K. Henby & Son, Greenfield—Fruit and 
ornamentals. 


H. W. Henry, La Porte —Strawberry 
plants. 
H. M_ Simpson & Sons, Vincennes— 


Cherry and pecan trees. 

W.C. Reed, Vincennes—Fruit, shade and 
ornamental trees. 

Cc. M. Hobbs & Sons, Bridgeport—Fruit 
and forest seedlings 

The E_ Y. Teas Co, Centerville—Largest 
growers for trade of new hydrangea. 


Illinois 

R. Douglas & Sons, 
greens. 

L. F.  Dintelmann, Belleville — Fruit, 
shade and ornamental trees 

John A. Cannedy Nursery and Orchard 
Co., Carrollton - Fruit stock. 

Arthur Bryant & Son, Princeton—Nursery- 
men. 

Irvin Ingels, La¥ayette—General retail. 
Always a list of surplus 


Waukegan — Ever- 


lowa 
Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah — 
Complete general nursery stock. 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah— 
Complete general nursery stock 
Cc. G Patten & Son. Charles City—Fruit, 
shrubs, vines and small fruits. 


Kansas 

J. H. Skinner & Co., Station A, Topeka— 
Fruit tree seedling-. 

F. W. Watson & Co, Topeka—Fruit tree 
seedlings. Mahaleb stocks, Osage hedge. 

Winfield Nursery Co., Winfield — Fruit, 
forest and shade trees. 

N. E. Copeland Oakland-—Apple, pear, 
Mahaleb seedlings 


Kentucky 
Willadean Nurseries, Warsaw — Fruit, 
shade. ornamenials, shrubs. 


Loutsiana 
Sam H James. Mound— Largest grower 
fine pecans in U S, grafted trees, grafting 
wood 
Massachusetts 
Framingham Nurseries, South Framing- 
ham—Ornamentals, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs. 
Maryland 
W. W. Wittman, 17 Hanover street, 
Baltimore—Peach seed. 
Franklin Davis Nursery Co, Baltimore— 
Fruit, shade, ornamentals. 
Char'es M. Peters, Salisbury — Grape 
Vines 
G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin—Apple, 
peach, pear, strawberry plants. 
W. F. Allen, to Martin street, Salisbury— 
Strawberry plants. 


Missouri 
New Haven Nurseries, New Haven— 
Peach and pear trees. 
Stark Brothers Nurseries and Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo.—Apple and peach, 


in the directory. 
during life of contracts. 
for each line additional to the number specified. 


nurseries $1.50 per year. 
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Michigan 
I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., 
General line choice nursery stock. 


Monroe— 


Mississippl 
United States Nursery Co., Rich—Roses, 
ornamental shrubs. 


Minnesota 
Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City—Fruit and 
ornamental nursery stock. 


Montana 
Montana Nursery Co., Billings—General 
Nursery Stock. 


Nebraska 
Youngers & Co., Geneva—Apple, peach, 
pear, cherry, plum. 
J. A. Gage, Beatrice—Black Locust 


New Jersey 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford—Nursery- 
men, importers and florists. 


New York 

W. & T. Smith Co, Geneva—Fruit, orna- 
mental, roses, green house plants. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester — Hardy 
roses 

Jackson & Perkius, Newark—Nursery- 
men and rose growers. 

T. S. Hubbard Co., Fredonia — Grape 
Vines. 

Wheelock & Clark, Fredonia — Grape 
vines and currant plants. 

Jas. M. Kennedy, Dansville— Standard 
and dwarf p:-ar. 

Foster & Griffith, Fredonia—Grape roots, 
that grow. 

I, J. Farmer, Pulaski—Strawberry plants 
for the trade 

Jerome B. Rice Seed Company, Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 


North Carolina 
John A. Young, Greensboro—North Car- 
olina peach. 


Ohio 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville—Gen- 
eral stock, greenhouse plants, roses 
_ W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle—Everything 
in small fruits. 

W. J. Graves, Painesville—Peach. 

L. Green & Son Co., Perry—Fruit, orna- 
mentals, roses. 

T. B. West, Perry—Fruit trees and orna- 
mentals, small fruit plants, roses. 


Oregon 


Oregon Nursery Company, Salem—General 
nursery stock. 


Pennsylvania 
Martin H. Musser, Lancaster — Hedge 
plants, California privet. Japanese barberry. 
The Morris Nursery Co , West Chester— 
Fruit, ornamentals, roses, paeonies, iris, 
herbaceous plants, vines, etc 


South Dakota 


George H. Whiting, Lock Box 1108 
Yankton—Hardy northwestern varieties 


Tennessee 
Easterly Nursery Co, Cleveland, Tenn.— 
Peach, pear, apple, pecan. 
Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries, Win- 
chester—Apple, pear, cherry, peach. 


Texas 
Texas Nursery Co., Sherman — South- 
western trees. 
Edward W. Knox, Successor to W. N. 
Knox & Son, San Antonio—Trees, Roses, 
Evergreens. 


Virginia : 
W. T. Hood & Co., Richmond—Peach, 
Angoulem, Kieffer and LeConte pear. 


Wisconsin 
Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay— 
White pine seed. 
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In advance will give wou American Fruits for one year 
and a two line insertion in this directory in each issue 
up to and including March, 1909. 
send one dollar and your subscription will be extended 
one year and you will receive the same representation 
Advertisers will have representation 
‘Ten cents per line per insertion 
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Foreign Nurseries 





P Sebire & Son, Ussy, Calvados -See 
advertisement 

Charles Detriche, Sr, Angers, France— 
See advertisement. 


E. T. Dickinson, Chatenay, Seine, France — 
See advertisement. 


Goossens & Hellemons, Oudenbosch, 


Holland—See advertisement. 
E. C. Morris, Brown's Nurseries, Ontario, 
Canada—General line 





Supplies, Insecticides, 
Etc. 











Derrick Oil Co., Titusville, Pa.—Crude 
Oil for spraying. 

Ward-Dickey Steel Co., Indiana, Harbor, 
Ind —Box straps. 


- Carriage & Harness Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co, Dayton, O. 
—Labels for nurserymen and florists. 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
Pruning shear. 


Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St, Derry, 
N. H.—Wood labels of all kinds. 


McHutchison & Co., 17 Murray St., New 
York City, N. Y.—Raffia. 

Maher & Grosh, 92 Adams St., Toledo, 
O.—Nursery 'Nives. 

American Horticultural Distributing Co., 
Box 704, Martinsburg, West Va.—Manu- 
facturers of “ Target Brand.” 

Barrett Mfg. Co., Chemical Dept, Frank- 


fort, Philadelphia, Pa —Crude carbolic acid 
dark for Emulsions. 


Classified Advertisements 





Help Wanted 


Advertisements under this head five 
cents a word. Noadvertisement accepted 
for less than one dollar. 


Situations Wanted 
Advertisements under this head one 
cent a word. No advertisement ac- 

cepted for less than twenty-five cents. 














Trade Price Lists 
Wanted 


Free to subscribers and advertisers. 
Others one cent a word, nothing accepted 
under twenty-five cents. 











Man having full knowledge retail nursery 
business in every detail Fifteen years 
experience desires position as agency cor- 
respondent. Straight salary preferred. 
Willing, however, to consider any good offer. 

Address, ““ANxtous” 
Care American Fruits 


For Sale 


Five cents a word. No advertisement 
accepted for less than one dollar. 











On account of ill health, the opportunity 
of a life time is offered for a short time, 
to buy the stock and good will of an old 
established nursery in the best and largest 
city in the northwest, with unlimited possi- 
bilities. Land and buildings will be leased 
purchaser. Investigation courted. 
Address**V”"’ American Fruits, Rochester, N.Y. 








b LOOK UP 4 


@ Read the above offer. 
on such a proposition. 

and we'll get more for you. 
been in front of their eyes for years. 


Pin a one dollar bill to this coupon and send it to us at once. 


Then LOOK us square ih the face and see if you CAN AFFORD to LOOK DOWN 
@ We are out for business and what’s more we are getting it. 
@ Have you ever heard of Sapolio? 


@ Give us your business 


@ Everybody knows Sapolio because it has 


@ All nurserymen will KNOW YOU if you KEEP YOUR NAME in front 
of them. @ We make this possible by the above offer. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


SPOCTALLECS..eveeeceeeeeesescncens senses cen seceentnnaennnncneeccenaanensns sneceneneeeaseeeesesteeeesenes seneensneeeenesegeusunessneens senses enenenseoananesteeeeenetentesnseseeennsnenenenes sssensseenguuersssnennes 


SA DBW GIB oc ccevee v2c2ceese esecensececcccssecrcess cveveesecccessesee 


Do it Before April 20th and Get Your Name in the May Issue and Every Issue Thereafter up to and Includ- 
American Fruits Publishing Co., 16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ing March, 1909. 
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AMERICAN FRUITS 


An ‘in iment monthly Nursery Trade Journal, 
circuiating throughout the United States and Canada 
and in foreign countries, covering every branch of 
the industry. A Business Journal for Business Men. 








PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Fruits Publishing Company 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


H. C. GOODWIN, E. J. SEAGER, 
Editor and Manager Treasurer 


Chief International Publication of the Kind 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year. in advance, . - - - $1.00 
To Foreign Countries, in advance, - - 1.50 
Single Coples, - - - - - 15 


Advertising rates will be sent upon application. Advertise- 
ments should reach this office by the zoth of the month pre- 
vious to date of publication. 

Drafts on New York, or posta! orders, instead of checks, 
are requested. 

Correspondence from all points and articles of all kinds, of 
interest to the Nursery Trade, and allied topics are solicited. 





Rochester, N. Y., April, 1908. 





NURSERY ASSOCIATIONS 


American Association of Nurserymen—President, 
J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; secretary, George C. Seager 
Rochester, N. Y. 

American Nurserymen’s Protective Association— 
President, R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; secretary, Thomas 
B. Meehan, Dreshertown Pa. Meets annually in fone. 

American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation—President, Charles J. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.; sec 
retary, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen— President, 

A. Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr. ; secretary, C. E. Garee 
Noble, Okla. Terr. 

Canadian Association of Nurserymen — President, 
. D. Smith, Winona; Secretary, C. C. R. Morden, Niagara 
alls. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associaton—President, 
John S. Barnes, Yaleville; Secretary, Frank E. Conine, 
Stratford. 

Eastern Association of Nurserymen -President, W 
C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, William Pit 
kin, Rochester, N. Y. Meets enauely in January. 

National Association of Retail Nurserymen 
President, William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, F. E. 
Grover, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nurserymen’s Mutual Protective Association 
President, N. H. Ane Phoneton, O.; secretary, George 
C. Seager, Rochester, Y. Meets annuaily in June. 

National nn he Association of Ohio — 
President, J. W. McNary, Dayton, O.; secretary, W. B. 
Cole, Painesville, O. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen-— Presi- 
dent, W. D. Ingalls, North Yakima, Wash.; secretary-treas- 
po C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. Meets annually in 
une. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — Presi 
dent, W. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; secretary, Earl Peters, 
Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
Charles T. Smith, Concord, Ga.; Secretary-treasurer, A. 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
J. C. Hale, Winchester; secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Association—President, E. W 
Knox, San Antonio, Tex.; secretary-treasurer, John S. Kerr, 
Sherman, Tex. 

Western Association of Nurserymen — President, 
E. P. Bernardin, Parson. Kan.; secretary-treasurer, E. J. 
Holman, Leavenworth, Kan. Meets in July and December 
at Kansas City. 

West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
- om ag A. Gold, Mason City; secretary, R. R. Harris, Har- 
risville 


WHY NURSERYMEN SHOULD BE IN- 
TERESTED IN FORESTRY. 


Written for AMERICAN FRUITS by Department of Forestry 
Washington, D. C. 

Back in the 70’s when the Government gave 
title to lands in the Middle West if settlers 
would plant trees on 25 per cent. of the home- 
stead area there was a big boom in the nursery 
business, and consequently forest planting be- 
came popular throughout that region and in 
the East. Conditions, however, were not ripe 
for beginning forest planting to meet definite 
needs and the wave of popular interest passed, 
especially after the timber culture laws were 
repealed because of their misuse. 

Forest planting did not, however, wholly 
cease, but here and there groves were started ; 
some were failures, but some have developed 
into fine woodlots. Gradually the people be- 
gan to learn by experience the true value of 
forest planting and the government began to 
help by teaching them the right sort of trees 
for the production of useful material on the 
farm and for the protection of homes. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


Ten or fifteen years ago a few nurserymen, 
wisely looking into the future, began to propa- 
gate forest trees ona largerscale. As a result 
New England has some planted pine; [Illinois 
has some good European larch groves; the 
Middle West has cottonwood, ash, catalpa and 
maple plantations, and useful windbreaks; and 
California has fine eucalyptus groves. As 
fence posts became scarcer and lumber prices 
began to rise the interest in forest planting 
increased proportionately. To-day there area 
couple of hundred nurserymen in various parts 
of the country who are specializing and grow- 
ing little trees for forest planting. 

Every bit of increased interest in forest 
planting means money in the pockets of the 
nurserymen, provided they start right. They 
all know how to grow trees and grow them 
well, but if they make a great mistake by rec- 
ommending widespread planting of some tree 
that is not at all well adapted to the region, it 
means not only a big blow to the interest 
people have and discouragement of the right 
kind of forest planting, but it means that there 
will be direct loss eventually to the nursery 
businesses that have been built up on a false 
basis. 

The first thing for the nurserymen is to 
learn the right trees for their region, and the 
Government is always glad to help them along 
these lines ; next, nurserymen can do a great 
deal to teach and interest the people in their 
region as to the different trees that are suitable 
for forest planting. When the interest has 
been established or is in a healthy state of 
growth, nurserymen can grow small sized 
trees suitable for forest planting and produce 
them on a large enough scale so that reason 
able prices can be charged and yield a profit. 
If it is going to be profitable for a farmer to 
plant trees to produce posts or other useful 
material, the initial cost must be low and this 
question may be solved by nurserymen grow- 
ing trees in large quantities and selling them 
when very young. 

Not only is this important, but it is essen- 
tial that good stock, true to name, shall in 
every case be sent out and that the funda- 
mental idea should be to build up a big popu- 
lar sentiment for planting the right sort of 
trees, which will do much towards bringing 
large returns to nurserymen as well as to 
owners. 

The supply of useful material of all kinds is 
growing less and less. Forest planting must 
be carried out on an immense scale, especially 
to make non-agricultural lands productive 
that are now neglected. Nurserymen who are 
the producers of the trees can therefore hasten 
this movement materially by taking up this 
matter from the broad educational point of 
view instead of the narrow purpose of profit 
taking without regard to the needs of the 
people or the country. 


THE MONTHLY SERMON. 


‘Good morning, have you used Pear’s 
Soap? ”’ 

Have you picked up a paper in the last few 
years that has not had the word Sapolio stick- 
ing out of the pages in big type? 

You may live in Southern California but 
you have heard of Quaker Oats which are put 
up in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The first paragraph of this editorial contains 
a line that has appeared in nearly every pub- 
lication of the world, It has appeared so many 


11 


times that people have taken up the phrase and 
passed it along to people whocannot read. The 
result is that the name of Pears soap is always 
present and when a man goes to buy a toilet 
soap he buys Pears because it comes first to 
mind. This phrase has given the soap world 
market. 

Every 
paper in America has contained an advertise- 
ment for Sapolio. Nearly every street car has 
contained a card about Sapolio. The signs 
that stand beside the tracks of the great rail- 
apolio. The word is every- 
where and when a woman goes into a store 


It is the same way with Sapolio. 


road systems say S 


and asks for a cleaning soap the clerk asks 
her what she wants and without thinking she 
glances toward the ceiling and seeing a picture 


of ‘‘Spotless Town "’ says ‘‘ Sapolio.’’ 


Quaker Oats are the oat flakes contained in 
a handy package. It must be known to geta 
sale and the manufacturers started a campaign 
that apparently knows no end. Everywhere 
one sees the old Quaker holding out the scroll 
on which one reads the words ‘‘ Quaker Oats. 
You can’t help it, you buy Quaker Oats the 
next time you visit a grocery store. 


By this time you should begin to ask what 
this has to do with the nursery business. 
Nothing. 
monthly sermon. 
the story about the two Irish women who met 
on the street. 
morning, Mrs. Hagarthy, and how is your 
health this morning? Not that I care but I 
just wish to open the conversation with you.’’ 


It is simply a means to begin the 
This method reminds us of 


Mrs. Murphy said ‘** Good 


Now that the conversation is opened we 
want to call your attention to a few things 
that interest us because they interest you. 
We want to talk about your business health 
because, unlike Mrs. Murphy, we are really 
concerned in it. On the state of your business 
health rests our health, business health of 
course. 

The fact that the three commodities men- 
tioned in the opening paragraphs are so well 
known is because they are kept ever before the 
public. You nurserymen who have goods to 
sell to other nurserymen should keep your 
name ever before these nurserymen and, can- 
didly, we don’t know of any better method than 
by advertising in AMERICAN FRUITS you may 
have your name and address and specialty 
IN EACH ISSUE FOR ONLY §1 from now 
until March, 1909. 

You will find the directory in this issue. 
Look it over and see what you think about it. 
After careful consideration send us one dollar, 
your name and address and your specialty. In 
return we will publish the same until March, 
1909, and send you AMERICAN Fruits for one 
year. Nurserymen outside the United States 
may secure representation for $1.50 a year. 

IF YOU SEND TWO DOLLARS YOUR 
ANNOUNCEMENT WILL APPEAR IN 
BOLD FACE TYPE. 

We won’t say anything more about this 
now only that we believe it will pay you to 
keep your name before the readers of this 
journal. 


There’s a big difference between being 
on the inside looking out and'on the 
outside looking in. Become a member 
of the American Association, Read 


Page 15 and act at once, 
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WASHINGTON PARK 


gprs ‘‘the Beautiful,’’? which will 
entertain the American Association of Nur 

serymen at its convention this year, has the 
proud distinction of being one of the foremost con- 
vention cities of the United States. It is a dis- 
tinction which is justly earned, first by reason of 
its natural qualifications of beauty of situation 
and delightful climate, and second, by the enter- 
prise of its citizens, collectively and individually, 
in their pride in the city and in the cordiality 
with which they welcome guests. 

Milwaukee is the metropolis of the great com- 
monwealth of Wisconsin, and with its population 
of 360,000 inhabitants, now stands in the front 
rank of American cities in point of population and 
in its achievements in manufacturing, trade and 


commerce. By the official statistics issued from 
the United States Census Bureau this year, 
Milwaukee has advanced since 1900 from the 


fourteenth city in the Union to the twelfth, pass- 


ing in the meantime New Orleans and Detroit, 
its closest competitors. 

Situated on high bluffs overlooking Lake Mich- 
igan, it is one of the most beautiful of American 
cities, and public enterprise has contributed to a 
marked degree to complete the well 
started by nature, with the result that there are 
streets and drives 


work so 
hundreds of miles of beautiful 
and the most imposing and architecturally perfect 
things considered, of any 


public buildings, all 


city of its size in American. Among these build- 
ings may be mentioned the ten-story City Hall 
building, the beautiful County Court House, 
occupying a public square; the Public Library and 
Museum building which is often compared on a 
small scale to the National Library at Wash- 
ington, and the Post Office, which is one of the 
finest types of recent federal architecture. 

not 


While the park system of Milwaukee is 


old, it is regarded by many as most admirably 
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adapted to the meeds of the people of a _ pigic gr 
great city. The system includes no one of park le 
immense park in point of acreage, but on Mitchell 
the contrary a large number of smaller  caled the 


parks distributed in all parts of the city, of garticu 


so that they are available to the masses of seryatory 
the people and accessible by comparatively WcKinle 
short trips. Flushing | 

The principal park is Lake Park, situ-  fulspot o 
ated on the east side on the shores of way betwe 
Lake Michigan. It is the dress parade Atithe b 
park of the system and is connected with greg 4 swa 
the down-town section of the city by a _ be i whi 














a case 











GLIMPSE OF Prospekt AVENU 


most beautiful boulevard following the 
lake shore all the distance from the prin- 
cipal business street. 

Juneau Park is the principal down-town 
park, the lake north from 
Wisconsin street. A beautiful promenade 
tract, affording a superb view of the beau- 
tiful bay. In Jnneau Park is a statue of 
Solomon Juneau, the first white 
of the city, and one of Leif Ericsen, claimed 
by some to be the original discoverer of 


along shore, 


resident 





America. 
Riverside Park lies due west of Lake 
Park and is connected with it by New- 
berry Boulevard—a beautiful tract over- 
looking upper Milwaukee river. thé park ; 
Washington Park, on the western limits ani the So 
of the city, is the largest park and a much tifl colum 
frequented resort, with natural groves, the fiftieth 
beautiful gardens and palms, a large lake, aaty. F 
a zoo and deer park. Usion Stat 
Humboldt Park is the largest of a num- cmected y 
ber of parks on the south side. It is al? many 
beautifully wooded, affording delightful gy plac 


fe 
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Picnic grounds and has one of the prettiest 

of park lakes. 
Mitchell Park, 

called the ‘‘flower garden ’’ 


of particular interest because of the con- 


on the south side, is 


park and is 


senatory and beautiful botanical gardens 
McKinley Park, 
Flshing Tunnel Park, is another beauti 


commonly known as 


ful spot overlooking the lake and is mid 
way between Juneau Park and Lake Park. 
Atithe base of the bluff is a beautiful 


gry sward extending to a fine sandy 


i ’ E 7 ‘ 
bea which is a favorite resort for bath- 
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facht Club. 


sciusko Park is another pretty park 


e city, is also a favorite picnic resort. 
probable that it will some day be in 
route of a boulevard extending from 
hington Park to Lake Park. 


aty in Milwaukee should be mentioned 
Court House Square on the east side; 
Avenue Park on Grand 
beeen Eighth and Eleventh Streets. In 
ths park are the Washington Monument 


aml the Soldiers’ Monument, and a beau- 


tiftl column erected in commemoration of 


the fiftieth anniversary of Milwankee as 

agty. Fourth Ward Park. fronting the 

Uson Station, the Water Works Park, 

comected with the municipal water works; 

al many smaller ward parks, affording 
Places for pedestrians. 


Adjoining the park is the Milwau- 


the south side, distinguished for its 
tiful groves and lake. 
erman Park in the nothwestern part 





ong the public squares of particular 


Avenue 
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ENTRANCE TO 


HITEFISH 


limits, is regarded as one of the most beau- 


Bay, four miles north of the city 


tiful spots on Lake Michigan. Here is 
located the Pabst Whitefish Bay Resort, which is 


annually visited by hundreds of thousands of Mil 


waukee people and their visitors Approaching 


Whitefish Bay is a drive of the same name which 

its scenic environments. 

attractively 
pavilions 


has become famous fot 
The 
arranged 


German custom of frequenting 


out-door gardens or splendid 


finds expression in Milwaukee in numerous de 
lightful summer gardens. affording rest and amuse 
ment to the visitors. A tour of the city brings in 
kind popularity 
has justly added to the attractiveness of Milwaukee. 
Among them may be mentioned Schlitz Park, Pabst 


Park, and numerous gardens along the Milwaukee 


view many places of this whose 


river which are reached from North avenue bridge 


by electric and steam launches. A trip up the river 
during the summer evening is one of the pleasant- 
est outings to be enjoyed in Milwaukee. 


AK} 


PARK 


With all its beauty, which eminently qualifies the 


city as a convention center and an ideal summer re 
sort, it is nevertheless one of the busiest manufactur- 
ing centers in the United States, as is demonstrated 
by the fact that the value of its manufactured product 
last year aggregated more than $322,814,923, and it 
is an interesting fact not generally known that the 
that of 


e xceeded 


iron and 
all other 


Milwaukee is 
far 
followed in 
of 


industry and the manufacture of beer. 


leading industry in 


steel, which has for years 


It is 
by the manufacture 


lines of manufacture. consecutive 


order clothing, the tanning 
The jobbing 
to 


Milwaukee, 


business of Milwaukee in amounted about 


$442,414,742. 


1907 


These figures mean that 


with a population of one-sixth that of Chicago, 
does one-fourth as much manufacturing and one- 


third as much wholesale business as that city. 


The hotels of Milwaukee are most conveniently 
located with reference to railway and _ steamboat 
stations, street car lines and theatres. Cafes are 


connected with all the hotels 
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National Control of Introduced Insect Pests 


By E. DwiGuTt SANDERSON, Durham, N. H. 











(Continued from last month) 
country has had their experience with 
quarantines and no section has been more 
opposed to Federal quarantines in the 
past. 

‘*By the Lacey Act Congress has con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to make and enforce regulations 
to prevent the importation of noxious ani- 
mals, and this act has now been enforced 
for five years. In essence, the law pro- 
posed by the convention of 1897 would 
cover the same ground for the prevention 
of the importation of insect pests. 

‘*But more stringent, sweeping, and ef- 
fectual than either of these laws are those 
establishing and defining the duties and 
powers of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

“These laws and regulations empower 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to inspect 
all import and export domestic animals 
and all subject to interstate commerce for 
dangerous diseases. They empower it to 
proceed to stamp out such diseases as are 
deemed dangerous, and to purchase dis- 
eased animals at a fair appraisal when 
necessary to stamp out a disease. In this 
work the Bureau may and has repeatedly 
quarantined different States and sections 
of States. At the present time the regula- 
tions of the Bureau prohibit the movement 
of eattle from counties south of the Texas 
fever line to other counties within the 
same State, whether the cattle are for in- 
terstate commerce or not. These laws and 
regulations have been tested in the eourts, 
and so far have been held constitutional. 

‘*Furthermore, Congress appropriates 
for the Bureau of Animal Industry a sum 
which is specifically for the control of out- 
breaks of disease. By this means the Bur- 
eau was able to proceed at once against 
the foot-and-mouth disease in New Eng- 
land in 1902. A deficiency appropriation 
was at once authorized by the next session 
of Congress (for $500,000, approved De- 
cember 22, 1902), which enabled the work 
to proceed without delay. A similar 
amount was included in the regular ap- 
propriation for the Bureau for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1904, but the work 
had been so thoroughly done under the 
previous appropriation prior to that time 
but little of the last appropriation of $500,- 
000 was used. It was a portion of this un- 
used balance, $250,000, which was subse- 
quently appropriated for the investiga- 
tion of the boll weevil and cotton culture, 
I believe. 

**Not only do the regulations prohibit 
the movement of diseased cattle or any 
cattle from a quarantined State or section, 
either by shipment or driving, but they 
prohibit allowing cattle to drift from one 
section to another. Furthermore, any hay, 
straw, or other material which may harbor 
disease from a quarantined area may be 
entirely regulated by the Bureau. (See 
Regulations 1, 6, 8, 19, and 43, partien- 
larly.) Further enumeration of the pow- 
ers and methods of administration of this 
Bureau is unnecessary, but a perusal of 
the references cited may prove interesting 
to those unfamiliar with them. 

**Tf, therefore, Congress through these 
agencies is preventing the introduction of 
human and animal] diseases and noxious 


animals, and their interstate movement, 
and eradicates or controls them in sections 
where their presence threatens the com- 
merce and welfare of other States, why 
may not the spread of imported insect 
pests dangerous to plants be similarly 
regulated? The writer has studied the 
priciples involved with some care and fails 
to see that they are not identical. 

‘An interesting phase of the whole dis- 
cussion, and one of local interest here, 
arises from the recent convention of the 
Southern States, which passed resolutions 
not only praying Congress that the Na- 
tional Government take charge of all quar- 
antines, but that it proceed to the exter- 
mination of the yellow fever mosquito. 
Whether extermination of this pest is pos- 
sible or not I am not informed. From ex- 
perience with other insécts it would seem 
doubtful. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that in order to control the yellow 
fever the breeding of Stegomyia calopus 
must be prevented. In the control of yel- 
low fever the Federal Government would 
therefore have a perfect right to proceed 
against this insect as a menace to human 
health. 

‘*We have then the anomalous condition 
that the National Government can control 
the introduction and spread of insects 
which affect the health of man and the 
domestic animals, but that it has no laws 
against those affecting crops or plant life. 
Will the opponents of such legislation 
show wherein the principles involved dif- 
fer? Is not the loss to plant life from in- 
sect pests far greater than to either human 
or animal life? How do the values of ani- 
mal and plant products compare? Accord- 
ing to the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for 1905, the domestic animals of 
the United States were worth $2,995,370,- 
277 in 1904. There are no figures as to 
the exact value of animal products, but 
estimating a similar increase from 1900, 
they would be worth approximately $2,- 
000,000,000. The total value of farm pro- 
ducts is estimated by the Secretary for 
1905 at $6,415,000,000. Plant produets 
would therefore be worth approximately 
$4,415,000,000, the ten staples alone being 
worth $3,515,000,000, while the value of 
all domestic animals and their products 
would be $4,885,572,394. In short, the 
plant products are more than twice the 
value of the animal products, and prac- 
tically equal in value both the live ani- 
mals and the products which they produce. 
These estimates include the value of the 
products of so-called ‘‘farm forests’’, but 
do not include the value of lumber or the 
virgin forests not on farms. Nor is the in- 
estimable value of city shade trees and 
parks here considered. The losses ocea- 
sioned by insects, exclusive of those to 
animals and stored products, have recent- 
lv been estimated by Mr. C. L. Marlatt at 
$520,000,000, which is entirely conserva- 
tive. 

**We would venture the assertion, there- 
fore, that the annual losses occasioned by 
imported insect pests far exceed all losses 
of animals from disease and of those 
human diseases which are subjects of Na- 
tional quarantine. Of course we can place 
no money value upon human life, but were 
that possible, we have no doubt that the 


loss of plant products from a half dozen 
insect pests imported during the last quar- 
ter century would far exceed all losses 
from animal and human diseases which 
within that time have been the subjects of 
National quarantine. 


‘‘The gypsy moth at present threatens 
the welfare of New Hampshire, Rhode Is!- 
and, and, indeed, all New England, and, 
if unchecked, ultimately the whole coun- 
try. Massachusetts has done, is doing, and 
we believe will do all in her power to 
check the pest within her borders. But 
why should her citizens be taxed sufficient- 
ly to prevent its spread to neighboring 
States? And what recourse have the other 
States if Massachusetts does not prevent 
such spread? It would seem that Massa- 
chusetts is maintaining a public nuisance 
as far as the neighboring States are con- 
cerned, but it is doubtful whether a suit 
eould be entered against her on that 
ground even theoretically, while actually 
it is, of course, entirely improbable. New 
Hampshire and other States can not ap- 
propriate to aid Massachusetts. Why, 
then, is it not the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect the interests of the 
neighboring States by checking the spread 
of the gypsy moth and aiding in its con- 
trol. The same reasoning will apply to all 
other introduced insect pests of serious 
importanee. We will all admit that the 
Federal Government may prevent their 
importation, but some of us would elaim 
that as soon as a pest has come upon the 
territory of any State that the National 
Government is then powerless to prevent 
its spread to other States. This same argu- 
ment has been fully thrashed over in Con- 
gress concerning human disease, and the 
present law as above outlined and admin- 
istered seems to the writer to have fully 
demonstrated that the Federal Govern- 
ment has such a right and may make and 
execute such regulations as seem neces- 
sarv. With such national laws and regu- 
lations we believe that the introduction 
and spread of insect pests, either by trans- 
portation or natural agencies, could ve 
largely prevented. At present under the 
State laws they are not and ean not be. 


‘‘Your serious consideration as_ to 
whether it is not entirely feasible for Con- 
gress to so legislate as to empower the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, or such agency as it 
may deem best, to make and enforce such 
regulations as will prevent the introdue- 
tion and dissemination of insect pests, and 
to appropriate sums sufficient to allow 
such work to be done at once, without 
awaiting special appropriations, is there- 
fore urged. It would seem to the writer 
that only in this manner can we have ef- 
ficient means of preventing the future im- 
portation and spread of insect pests which 
will cost the Nation millions upon millions 
of dollars, as those have done with which 
we are now familiar. 


‘*Tf such legislation seems desirable, no 
one association in the country could have 
more influence toward bringing it about 
that the Association of Economie Entomol- 
ogists, through the wide acquaintance and 
close touch and influence with the inter- 
ested organizations of its members in their 
respective States. 
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ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ? 
IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


S—-\ HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 
gains its revenue entirely from membership fees and 
from advertising in the Badge Book which is issued 
about June Ist each year. The name of every nursery- 
man is needed for influence and his fee for the support 
of the work of the association. 

It has expended thousands of dollars for the benefit of the Nur- 
sery industry in the traveling expenses alone of the members of its 
freight classification and tariff committees, and has effected immense 
Saving to nurserymen. 

The Legislative Committee has also accomplished much for the 
nurserymen of the country, and has successfully contested adverse laws. 
There is more of this work to be done, and able counsel must be 
employed and paid for services. 

The Convention at Milwaukee, Wis., June 10-12, 1908, will be 
the thirty-third. The work is more important each year. 

If you have not been a member will you send on your fee and 
be enrolled for the present year? Your name in the Badge Book and 
a copy of it is worth much more than the money. 

If you are a member send on your money now for the next year 
just the same so you won’t have to do it later, and urge your neigh- 
bor or friend in the business to join. 

The advertising in the Badge Book has been growing in vol- 
ume each year. No more productive printers ink has ever been 
used. Try it. 

The membership of the American Association of Nurserymen is 
a list of the most progressive men in the trade. On an entirely selfish 
basis all should join. On any other basis there is no argument. A 
man should be willing to pay his part of the cost of benefits derived 
and all Nurserymen are benefited. 

After the convention a full report of proceedings will be pub- 
lished, with a full list of members. Members will receive a copy of 
the report as soon as published. 

Use of the Association’s telegraphic code will save more than 
the membership fee in sending a few telegrams. 

Any nurseryman is eligible to membership. Annual fee Five 
Dollars. 





1908 
GEO. C. SEAGER, 


Secretary American Association of Nurserymen, 
403 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Find enclosed herewith the sum of 


of the following: 


Membership fee ($5) for 1908 

One page advertisement ($5) in Badge Book 

One half page advertisement ($3) in Badge Book 
One quarter page advertisement ($1.50) in Badge Book 


One eighth page advertisement ($1.00) in Badge Book 


Exchange (Please do not neglect if remittance is in form of Check) 


Extra badge (and book), for firms already having one 
membership, 50 cents each 


dollars in payment 





Total payment 


Name...... _ ene en ; 


(waite omstincercy) 


Address 


PLEASE NOTE 





Forms close May 25th. 
Send Copy for your advertisement with payment if possible. 
Names are entered and position given in order received. 


Copy for advertisements must be sent promptly or reserved numbers 
cannot be held. 


Make Copy plain—Typewritten if possible. 
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THE MILWAUKEE MEETING. 


The Publicity Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Nurserymen reports 
that notices have been sent to the various 
horticultural papers of the country ad- 
vertising the meeting of the association 
to be held at Milwaukee June 10th to 12th. 
In this way it is hoped to reach many 
nurserymen who are not now members and 
to enlist their support. 

Advance information which comes from 
the programme committee indicates that 
the programme will be complete with pa- 
pers on very interesting subjects. It is 
likely, however, that the programme will 
not be so full as it has been at other meet- 
ings, leaving more time for the discussion 
of the various papers and for the transac- 
tion of other business. 

All sections of the country are being 
drawn from in arranging the programme. 
H. D. Simpson of Vicennes, Ind., will dis- 
cuss ‘‘The Peean,’’ thus recognizing the 
increasing interest in the production of 
nut trees. M. MeDonald of Salem, Ore.., 
will discuss ‘‘ Hortieultural Inspection 
Laws as They Affect the Nurseryman.”’ 
This paper is of great importance to nur- 
serymen, for the inspection laws of some 
of the Northwestern states have greatly 
interfered with trade in a section where 
fruit growing is being developed most 
rapidly at this time. 

Others who will speak are: Judge 
Eugene Stark, Louisiana, Mo., ‘‘A Few 
Points on Improvements’’; J. B. Pilking- 
ton, Portland, Ore., ‘‘Elements of Success 
in the Nursery Business’’; H. H. Hume, 
Glen Saint Mary, Fla., ‘‘Semi-tropical 
Thoughts for the Nurserymen.’’ 

Mr. Bereckmans has also written David 
Hill, Dundee, Il., and Professor Jordan, 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

It is likely that a side trip will be ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the nurserymen, 
from Milwaukee to Lake Geneva. Many 
handsome summer homes are located at 
the last-named place, and some splendid 
examples of ornamental planting are to 
be found there. 

Altogether, from reports which have 
been received from all the committees, the 
Milwaukee meeting promises to be not 
only a good one, but one which will be 
largely attended. 


CONVENTION RAILROAD RATES. 


The following letter is self-explanatory : 
Western Passenger Association, 
March 19, 1908. 
Annual Convention American Association of 
Nurserymen, Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 10-12, 1908. 


Mr. Geo. C. Seager, 
Sec’y American Association of Nurserymen, 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Referring to recent correspondence 
relative to reduced fares account above named 
occasion: 

This question was given further consideration 
at recent meeting of this Association and, in 
accordance with action taken at that time, 
round trip rate of two cents per mile in each 
direction will be tendered to other Associa- 
tions for basing purposes for your convention, 
tickets to be sold on June 6-11, inclusive, good 
to return leaving Milwaukee until and includ- 
ing June 16, 1908. 

Kindly fill in carefully the enclosed blank and 
return same to us at your early convenience, so 
as to enable us to take the matter up with the 
various other Associations. 

Respectfully, 
EBEN E. MacLEOD, 


= If you have previously sent Fee and Want Advertising Space send 
Copy, order and payment for such space NOW. Chairman. 
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‘‘AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF FIELD MICE”’ 











(Biological Survey—Bulletin No. 31, U. S. Dept. Agriculture) 


(Coutinued from last month) 


wash successfully, and the matter is worth 
further investigation. The wash is very 
cheap (from 1 to 2 cents a gallon when 
prepared in 45 to 50 gallon quantities) and 
is easily applied to the trunks of trees eith- 
er in the form of a spray or by the use of 
a brush. One thorough application in 
November would probably be effective for 
the entire winter. The ingredients of the 
wash are 20 pounds of unslaked lime, 15 
pounds flowers of sulphur, and water to 
make 45 to 50 gallons. The mixture should 
be boiled in an iron kettle at least an hour 
and applied to the trees while warm. 


Winter mulching of trees is dangerous, 
unless the neighborhood is known to be 
free from mice. Mulch containing straw 


may be placed in the orchard in spring, 
but it should be removed before the ap- 
proach of cold weather. Fine, thoroughly 


ed about them and mounding up the soil 
is impracticable, there are other means of 
saving them. If the injury is not too ex- 
tensive, grafting wax should be applied 
to the wounds and the tree wrapped with 
strips of cloth. If, however, the cambium 
be eaten through over considerable sur- 
face, bridge grafting may be resorted to. 

Bridge grafting is not difficult. It con- 
sists of bridging over the girdle of eaten 
bark by means of scions or small twigs of 
the same kind of tree. The injured bark 
at the top and bottom of the wound should 
be eut back to live, healthy tissue and 
small clefts or notches made in it. The 
ends of the scions are then cut to fit these 
notches, the scion itself being left slightly 
longer than the span of the injury, so that 
they may be sprung into position and held 
firmly. The ecambium layer of tree and 
scion should meet over as much surface as 
possible. Some operators use a chisel to 





Lantz, Bulletin 31, Biological Survey, United States, Department of Agriculture 


Roots of Wild Morning-Glory (Convolvulus Sepium) Stored Underground by a Pair of Meadow Mice 
(Microtus Pennsylvanicus) 


(Weight of roots, 18 ounces. The scale in the illustration is 6 inches long] 


rotted manure may be used in the orchard 
with but little danger. Lime or ashes 
about the trunks of trees has same value 
in keeping off mice, but clean cultivation 
is equally or more effective. 

When trees are girdled by mice, portions 
of the inner bark (cambium layer) are 
often left, partly covering the hard wood 
below. If sunlight and wind have free 
aecess to the injury, the remaining bark 
dries up and the tree dies. If light and 
air are excluded, new bark will form and 
the wound quickly heal over. To facilitate 
the healing process, it is important that 
wounds be covered as soon as possible. As 
a covering for wounded trees, wax, paint, 
strips of cloth, clay; and cow dung have 
been recommended, but none of them has 
any advantage over fresh, loose soil. Un- 
less the ground is frozen, this is always 
available and easily applied to wounds 
near the ground All that is needed is to 
mound up the soil about the trunk of the 


as sometimes happens when snow is drift- 
tree high enough to cover the wound. Al- 
lowance should be made for settling of 
the soil, and the covering should remain 
during the entire summer. 

If large fruit trees are injured high up, 
cut the notches and a small nail or tack 
at each end to hold the scion in position. 
The last step is to cover all exposed cut 
surfaces with grafting wax or to bind all 
with waxed cloth so as to exclude air un- 
til the scions are firmly united with the 
tree. 

If young orchard trees are but slightly 
injured a covering of grafting wax may be 
applied with good results, though a cover- 
ing of soil is equally effective. The use- 
fulness of paints for damaged trees de- 
pends both upon the stage of growth and 
the composition of the paints. Some are 
said to kill trees if applied in the spring. 
Coal tar will do the same, as the writer 
learned by costly experiment. Pine tar 


has been highly recommended for wound- 
ed trees, but it has been known to kill 
young peach trees to which it was applied 
to keep away mice. 

For nursery stock badly injured by mice 
there is no remedy. When the injury is 
slight the wounds may be covered with 
wax or soil and will heal over in a season, 
delaying sale for a year. This applies to 
both deciduous trees and evergreens. In 
the case of young trees, when the injury is 
considerable the tops may be eut out and 
new ones grown more quickly than fresh 
stock, but this is possible only when the 
wounds are well above the original graft. 
In the ease of valuable or rare sorts bridge 
grafting may be resorted to, but for ordi- 
nary stock it is cheaper to pull up the in- 
jured trees and grow new ones. 

Field mice, because of their small size, 
secretive habits, and great fecundity, often 
become a menace to farm and _ orchard 
crops in many parts of the country. In 
the Old World, as well as in America, cor- 
rective measures begun after a plague of 
the animals is in full progress have usually 
proved ineffectual. Preventive measures, 
if earefully carried out, are sufficient to 
avoid serious losses. 

Among the more important measures for 
preventing ravages by field mice are the 
following : 

1. Protection of the natural enemies of 
field mice, particularly owls, most hawks, 
shrikes, snakes, skunks, badgers, and most 
species of weasels. 

2. Elimination of the breeding grounds 
of field mice by draining swamps and 
cleaning waste places that afford the ani- 
mals harborage. 

3. Periodie plowing of grass and other 
lands for the rotation of crops. 

4. Clean cultivation of corn and all 
other crops, and especially of orchards 
and nurseries. 

5. Clean mowing of grass lands and 
permanent meadows, so that no old grass 
is left over winter. 

6. Careful burning about orchards and 
gardens of weeds, trash, and litter of all 
kinds that may serve the animals for win- 
ter shelter. 

7. When necessary, the burning of dead 
grass in meadows and pastures. This, 
however, should not be delayed till late 
spring, when ground birds are nesting. 


NATIONAL NUT GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Office of the Secretary 

Poulan, Ga., March 15.—The proceed- 
ings of the Jamestown convention of the 
National Nut Growers’ Association will be 
ready for distribution about April Ist. 

Owing to the drought, the Texas pecan 
crop was seriously injured during the past 
season. The nuts failed to attain their 
usual size. 

The pecan crop of 1907 was less than a 
fourth of the usual yield. The shortage 
was general throughout the entire pecan 
producing belt. 

The Texas Nut Growers’ Association re- 
cently held their semi-annual meeting at 
Abilene. The State Agricultural Depart- 
ment will publish the proceedings as a 
bulletin. 
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TRADE TIPS 


Under this Heading will be Published Addresses of Associations and Persons who are in 
the Market for Nursery Stock. 








F. G. Hutchinson, of Santa Clara county, 
Cal., has purchased land near Beeville, Tex., 
and will plant between 25,000 and 30,000 
orange trees there this year. 


A report from Mullica Hill, N. J., states that 
agents of pipe manufacturers are paying far- 
mers and fruit growers $8 a cord for old apple 
trees on the stump, 


Professor J. G. Wolfe, of Houston, Tex., is 
planning to plant twenty acres of his farm near 
Algoa to oranges and figs. 


Fred A. Parent, of Birmingham, Mich., has 
purchased a tract of land in the Isle of Pines, 
West Indies, and will plant it to orange trees. 
His son, Harrison, has gone to assume charge 
of the plantation. 


Reports from Muskegon, Mich., state that 
carloads of fruit trees are being shipped into 
that section and that there is a demand for 
more. 


_The Ferguson Orchard Company has been in- 
corporated at Salem, Va. W. F. Morehead is 
the secretary. 


John F. Moore is secretary of the Grand 
Junction, Col., Fruit Growers’ Association. He 
can supply information regarding 20,000 acres 
of land that will soon become available for 
orchard development. 


W. E. Garlock, of Des Moines, Ia., has 9,000 
fruit trees in bearing and is to plant more. 


Reports state that 26,630 fruit trees were 
shipped into Okanogan county, Wash., last fall. 
Fruit growers desire as many more for spring 
planting. 


F. A. Tetley, of Riverside, Cal., will plant 
seven acres to oranges near Calexico. W. G. 
Record, also of Riverside, will plant a tract of 
forty acres. Ranchers near Holtville, will 
plant several acres to navels in the spring. 


Cc, O. Johnson is secretary of the Fruit Ridge 
Orchard Company, Erin, Tenn. The company 
is to plant 30,000 peach trees. 


The Alpena Fruit Growers’ Association of 
Michigan has decided to purchase fruit trees 
from Michigan nurseries only. 


L. J. Marshall of Perris, Cal., is preparing to 
plant 20 acres of eucalyptus rostrata. About 
1,000 trees are to be planted to the acre. 


Cc. C. Moll is laying out the hotel grounds at 
Del Mar, Cal., close to the Pacific coast. It will 
be a beautiful place, and about $2,000 worth of 
ornamental trees, shrubs and flowers will be 
planted. 


The Alabama Pecan Growers Co. has been 
formed with headquarters at Thorsby, Ala., 


‘and capitalized at $100,000. The incorporators 


are C. W. Jacobs, J. E. Peterson, E. H. Thomas 
and W. P. Sterling. 


James Griscom of Mantua, Pa., will plant an 
orchard of 1,200 Kiefer pears. 


Cc. D. Otis, president of the Louisiana State 
Horticultural Society, speaking at the meeting 
at Minden February 22, said that Professor Van 
Deman has acquired a 2,700-acre tract in Con- 
cordia and is planting it to grafted pecans and 
figs. He will plant 25,000 of the latter this year. 


Cc. A. Rand has purchased land at Yuba 
City, Cal., and will plant the same to figs. All 
told 200 acres will be planted to figs this sea- 
son in that vicinity. 

Mr. Runnels of Colusa, Cal., will plant 160 
acres to grapes. 


The Scott County Fruit Growers’ Association 
has been organized with headquarters at Da- 
venport, Ia. 

N. J. Cromwell of Red Bluff, Cal., is prepar- 
ing to set out an acre to strawberries 

E. G. Taylor of the Methow Canal Company, 
Spokane, Wash., states that there will be a 
large demand for fruit trees to be plantec on 
a tract soon to be opened by the company in 
that state. 


J. R. Spahn is manager of the Aloah Fruit 
Company of Anderson, Cal. 


A. G. Ogden of Spokane, Wash., has pur- 
chased five acres of land which he will set to 
fruit trees. 


Robert Morris, of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
purchased twenty acres of land near Charter 
Oak, and will plant the same to oranges. 


Reports from Los Angeles state that all 
available land is being taken up for orange 
planting. 


T. A. Farrand is the promoter of a Fruit 
Growers’ organization at Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


teports from Grants Pass, Ore., state that 
acres of land are being cleared of forest trees, 
and will be planted to fruit. 


Five hundred acres will be planted to fruit 
trees in the vicinity of Brewster, Wash., this 
spring. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Crookston, Minn., 
are preparing to buy fruit and ornamental 
trees. 


J. A. Moore, a Seattle promoter, is preparing 
to set out eighty acres in fruit this spring. 








W. H. Shaffer is president of the Selma, Cal., 
Fruit Growers’ association. 


E. E. Hendricks, a Pennsylvania millionaire, 
has purchased one thousand acres of land near 
Redlands, Cal., three hundred of which he will 
set to oranges within the next year. The 
trees will be taken from a nursery established 
by Mr. Hendricks a year ago. 


Of the fruit trees to be planted at Modisto, 
Cal., this spring ninety per cent. are peach. 


D. T. Curtis, Reedly and Oakland, Cal., is to 
plant 360 acres this year to Tokay. Malaga and 
Thompson's Seedless grapes. 


John Sprague is secretary of the Chelan 
county, Washington, Horticultural society. 


Jay Wymeck has purchased twenty acres of 
land near Grand View, Wash., and will set the 
same to grapes. 


Cc. G. Upton has purchased eighty acres of 
land at Colbert, Wash., and will plant the same 
to fruit. 


E. A. Clor has been made manager of the 
Warren County, Kentucky, Strawberry Grow- 
ers’ association. His address is Bowling Green. 


The planting will begin this month at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. Apple and peach will be in the 
greatest demand. 


The Hunting Orchard Company of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000. 


H. G. Boyce is secretary of the Winters, 
California, Fruit Growers’ association. 











Immense stock w: 


All Old and New Varieties 


ted true. Quality 


Nebraska Grown 


American Plum 
European Plum 
Apple, Pear, Peach, and 
Cherry Trees 


Large Stock of Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Snowball, Syringa, Spirea, Deutzia, etc. 
Forest Tree Seedlings well graded and prices 
right, 


Send List of Wants to 


YOUNGERS @ CO. 


Geneva, Neb. 














JAS. M. KENNEDY, Dansville, N.Y,  ®s*blishea 
I offer for Fall and Spring . 
Standard Pear 2 yrs., Bartlett and Seckel and 
mad =e one Pear 2 yrs, general list. 
ism on Plum 2 yrs., Euro and Ja: " 
2 yrs., Sweets and Sours. Apple 2 whey oo bedded. aay 
eral list. Quince J and 2 yrs., Champion, Bourgart 
and Angers. 
All stock free from San Jose Seale and prices as low as the lowest 
for first-class stock. 





Grape Roots That Grow 
Increase in Acreage and Varieties 
We make a specialty of growing Grape Roots. Making 
strong grades and prompt shipments. We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonia, N. Y. 





OUR SPECIALTY 


Burbanks Wonderful Winter Rhubarb 


Plant any time from September till May. 
Headquarters for California Fruits and Berries. 
Write for quotations on your needs. 

Peach Seed in Car Lots 


WAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 


The Xew HYDRANGEA 


ARBORECENS STERILIS 
(Hills of Snow) 
Grown especially for the murserymen’s retail trade. 
Colored plates free. Attractive circulars at cost. 


J.W. McNARY, 316 W. 4th Av., Dayton, 0. 
CHARLES DETRICHE, SR., “SS. 


Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, Rose 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 


A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1907-8 has just 
been prepared and copies or other information 
may had on —— to Mr. Détrichés’ 
sole representative for the United States and 
Canada : 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York 

















H. C. Long is one of the directors of the new- 
ly incorporated Longmont, Colorado, Fruit 
Growers’ Association. 

Ivan Whitney of Weed, Cal., has purchased 
a tract of land and will plant the same to 
oranges. 





arran 
unsu: . A fine stock of CampBEL.’s 
EaRLy. An extra fine stock and full as- 
sortment of varieties of CURRANTS and 
GOOSEBERRIES ; also BLACKBERRY Root 
Cuttine Piaxts. Catalogue and Price 
List Free. Send list of wante tor prices. 


T. E. Van Fossen of Gridley, Cal., will plant 
thirty-five acres to grapes this year, and will 
continue to plant the same number each suc- 
ceeding year until he has completed a vineyard 
of 150 acres, 


GRAPE VINES 


T. Ss. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 
When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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SELECTION AND BREEDING IN HORTICULTURE 


(Continued from page 9) 





name— Van Mon’s theory ’—was not orig- 
inally deduced from observation, but from 
precognition not founded upon experience 
and practice, but which he endeavored by 
every means to verify and develop.”’ 

Knight, his contemporary, on the con- 
trary, began a thorough study of nature, 
but never arrived at a general theory. He 
had hypotheses for minor problems. 

While plant breeding and selection to- 
day are only in their infaney and but com- 
parative little scientific work has been 
done along these lines, until very recently, 
still many new and valuable varieties have 
been bred or selected by a host of men 
among whom we might mention Van Mons 
in pears; Knight in cherries and other 
fruit; Adlum and the catawba; Bull and 
the Coneord; Munson and Rogers and var- 
ious grapes; Dr. Nilsson, director of the 
Swedish experiment station at Svalof, who 
has probably accomplished more in the 
improvement of varieties of grains, than 
any other scientist; Hays of Minnesota 
‘now of the Department of Agriculture) 
in grains; Webber, late of the Department 
of Agriculture, now of Cornell, and 
Swingle of the department, in citranges 
(a eross of the lemon, orange and trifoli- 
ata orange in trying to secure a hardy 
e‘trus fruit for northern climates), also in 
pineapple hybrids and other fruits; Han- 
sen in his work with plums and other 
fruits suitable for the colder sections; Van 
Deman, Galloway, Brackett, Eissen and 
others of the Department of Agriculture, 
in helping to introduce, breeding or select- 
ing of new and promising varieties such 
as the avocao, Yangtow, ete., ete., and 
improved varieties of cotton, tobacco, 
durum wheat, Japanese persimmons, figs, 
plums, pecans, pistachio nut, grapes, etc., 
ete.; Burbank, in our adjoining state, with 
his almost numberless new varieties and 
-_peeies of fruits, flowers, nuts and orna- 
mentals ; the late John Rock, who probably 
did mere to introduce improved varieties 
of the French walnut to this coast than any 
other man, besides taking great interest in 
varicus other new or promising foreign 
fruits; Roeding in conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture in introducing 
and in the propagating of the Smyrna fig; 
MacDougal, Castle, Davenport, Morgan 
and others in scientific experiments and 
writing on breeding and selection; the 
works of Downing, Thomas, Meehan, 
Barry and others in horticulture and plant 
breeding; De Vries of Holland by his ex- 
periment in plant breeding and his writing 
and lectures on the mutation theory and 
breeding. 

Along the same line we should mention 
the great work being done by our experi- 
ment stations and by the U. S. Plant Intro- 
duction Gardens at Chico, Cal., (to which 
are sent all new foreign varieties for test- 
ing and distribution). Favorable mention 
should also be made of work done by nur- 
serymen on this coast and elsewhere who 
have helped in the work of introducing 
and selecting improved strains or types 
among whom we have already mentioned 
Roeding and the Smyrna fig, and John 
Rock in helping to introduce improved 
walnuts which are now having such a 
‘‘boom’’ in the Northwest. It has also 
been largely through the nurseries that 
the productions of Burbank and others 
have been placed before the public, and 
before the Plant Introduction Garden was 


started they assisted the government very 
materially in the growing, testing, and dis- 
tribution of new and improved varieties. 

We need more good varieties for adap- 
tation to different climates and soils. No 
variety can claim to be adapted to a dif- 
ferent soil or climate until it has been 
tested under similar circumstances. We 
need more variations, strains, or types of 
our well-known varieties for adaptation to 
varying conditions of soil or climate. The 
Newtown Pippin app.e, while one of the 
best quality, is only adapted to a few lo- 
calities and the same can be said of many 
others. 

Note the change in our plums in the past 
twenty-five or thirty years since the intro- 
duction of the Japanese sorts, especially in 
California where the Japanese types and 
hybrids are now far in the lead as commer- 
cial varieties. 

VARIATIONS 

No two things are exactly alike. No 
two Baldwin trees are exactly alike; no 
two branches or even two twigs or two 
leaves on the same tree are exact counter- 
parts, but for all practical purposes from 
a horticultura) standpoint, any number of 
trees can be propagated by budding or 
grafting from a known strain and produce 
fruit near enough alike for all commercial 
purposes, and many nuts will produce 
nearly true to type from well-selected seed. 

Variations, and often new varieties, oc- 
eur through ecross-fertilizing or hybridiza- 
tion ; variations also occur through changes 
in climate, temperature, soil, cultivation, 
ete., that go to make up environment. 

MENDEL’S LAW 

Nothing in a scientific line has been dis- 
covered in the past generation (and I 
might nearly say all time) that has made 
a greater impression or given a greater 
impetus to breeding than the laws of Men- 
del, the Austrian monk. When first pre- 
sented they were not understood or appre- 
ciated, and for about thirty-five years his 
law of heredity or unit characters, re- 
mained unknown, as they appeared at an 
unfavorable moment—about six years af- 
ter Darwin’s views on the origin of 
species. They were apparently never 
heard of by Darwin or Wallace, the men 
who could have appreciated their worth, 
yet they contained one of the very clues 
needed for the Darwin theory. ‘‘A re- 
vival of interest in these matters on the 
part of a few biologists led in 1900 te the 
re-discovery of the principles of heredity.”’ 

While we are all familiar with the fact 
that changes can be produced by cross- 
pollination, a short review of Mendel’s law 
might not prove uninteresting to some 
present who have not read them and while 
I do not pretend to fully understand them 
I will try and bring out a few of his prin- 
ciples of interest to breeders, referring 
those interested to the various writings on 
this subject. In the first place, when 
crosses are made of two characters—for 
example of a short and tall variety, one 
character, as the tall, is dominant, and the 
other weaker or recessive. In crossing one 
pair of characters in the first generation 
all will show the dominant character. In 
the second generation (usually called see- 
ond filial generation) there will be three 
times as many dominant as recessive or 
the ratio of 3D:1R. Of these three domi- 
nant, one will be pure dominant and bred 
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true, and two will be mixed dominant and 
recessive, so that the complete ratio would 
be: 

1 pure dominant. 

2 dominant-recessive. 

1 pure recessive. 

Or to state the law, ‘‘ Where there oe- 
curs a pair of different characters, one of 
which is dominant, three possibilities ex- 
ist,’? pure dominant which always breed 
true; recessive, always breed true; impure 
dominant, which on self-fertilization, or 
in-breeding give both dominant and re- 
cessive in ratio of 3D:1R. 

Where there is but one pair of charae- 
ters it is called mono-hybridism. When 
there are two pair of characters, or di- 
hybridism, it becomes more complicated. 
For instance, if we have tall-yellow cresses 
with dwarf-green in which we will say tall 
is dominant to dwarf and yellow to green. 
In the first generation all would be tall- 
yellow, or the dominant characters of each 
pair. In the next (second filial genera- 
tion) talls and dwarfs would be in the 
ratio of three tall to one dwarf, also the 
yellow and green in ration of three yellow 
to one green, or, to make even numbers, 
if we have sixteen plants there would be 
twelve tall (dominant) to four dwarf (re- 
cessive) ; of every four tall three will be 
yellow and one green, or out of the twelve 
talls we have nine tall-yellow to three tall- 
green. Out of the four dwarf we will 
have three yellow-dwarf to one dwarf- 
green, or: 

9 tall-yellow (both dominant). 

3 tall-green (dominant of one and re- 
cessive of the other). 

3 yellow-dwarf (dominant of one and 
recessive of other). 

1 green-dwarf (both recessive). 

Here we have an easy cause of failure 
in our experiment if we expect all the nine 
tall-yellow to breed true. Only one of 
these is fixed and will breed true, the re- 
maining eight are found to throw out new 
types so that the breeder must save the 
seed from each plant separately. ‘‘He will 
then obtain what he wants, and will ob- 
tain it already fixed.’’ Breeders should 
also remember that these ratios will not 
be obtained exactly in his experiments, 
but only approximately, as it is usually 
impossible to tell in advance exactly what 
characters the pair contains and masked 
characters may be contained in the seed 
first used, or what is known as the “‘pres- 
ence and absence’’ hypathesis—the exist- 
enee of characters non-blending in alter- 
native pairs, as we can only tell by ex- 
periment whether we have a pure domi- 
nant character to start with. An inter- 
esting example along this line is the Blue 
Andalusian fowl which exhibits characters 
peculiar to itself. ‘‘Breeders have long 
recognized the difficulty of obtaining a 
pur» strain of this variety.”’ No matter 
how earefully the ‘‘blues’’ are selected, 
they always throw out ‘wasers’’ of two 
sorts, seme pure black, others a peculiar 
white with black splashes. Careful breed- 
ing shows on the average one-half the off- 
spring come blue, one-fourth black, and 
one-fourth white. These proportions at 
cnee suggest that the ‘‘blue’’ are domi- 
nant-reeessive (heterozygotes), and that 
the blacks and whites and the pure domi- 
nant and recessive (homozygotes) as they 
give the ratio of: 

1 black. 

2 blue (black-white). 


1 white. 
(Continued next month) 
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NEWS NOTES FOR 


NURSERYMEN 





The North Jersey Nurseries now have offices 
at 188 Market street, Newark, N. J. E. D. 
Pennell, the manager, reports a promising out- 
look for spring. 


Headquarters have been established in Wat- 


erville, Me., by the Phoenix Nursery Co. of 
Bloomington, Ill., which will be the general 
office for the state. 


The Wapato, Wash., Nursery Co. has seeured 
a five-year lease of the Jesse Peam French, 80 
acres, and another 40 acres, giving them in all 
200 acres of ground. 

— 

The Sneed Nursery & Orchard Co., 
Tex., has been chartered with a capital 
of $43,000; C. W. Wood, J. F. Sneed, 
Brunton, incorporators. 


Tyler, 
stock 
Frank 


The Peters Nursery Co. has been incorpor- 
ated by S. V. Carter, L. D. Tyson, G. W. Calla- 
han, R. P. Gettys and R. E. Gettys; capital, 
25,000. Address: Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Parma, Idaho, Nurseries are to be en- 
larged by the addition of over 100 acres pur- 
chased by the proprietors, the Hawkes Invest- 
ment Co. The new lands are at Council. 





The Senate has refused to reimburse Josiah 
A. Ramsburg of Frederick, Md., for diseased 
trees valued at about $4,500 that were destroy- 
ed by order of the inspector at his nursery. 


The Palisades, N. Y., Nurseries have been in- 
corporated with a capital of $15,000. The di- 
rectors are: Andrus McGillivary and John M. 
Stevens, of this place, and James Cochran, 49 
Wall street, New York. 


the experiment station at 
Brookings, S. D., is distributing the Hanska 
plum, a cross between the wild northwestern 
plum of America, Prunus Americana, and the 
fragrant apricot plum of China, Prunus Simoni, 
popular in California orchards; also three or 
more other plums, crosses made, as we under- 
stand it, at the station. 


N. E. Hansen of 


J. W. Shaddow, proprietor of the Cedar Hill 
Nursery and Orchard Co, of Winchester, Tenn., 
has made a voluntary assignment in favor of 
Hugh Morton, trustee, for the benefit of his 
ereditors. The estimated cash value of the as- 
sets is $60,000, and liabilities are $42,000. In- 
cluded in the assets are twenty-two peach orch- 
ards in Alabama and Georgia. The Cedar Hill 


Nursery did an average annual business of 
$250,000, and employed a large number of 
hands. The business will be continued by the 


trustee, and it is said the obligations can be met 
within a year. 


Superintendent E. C. Hilborn of the Enderlin 
schools, formerly a student of the North Dakota 
University, is organizing a new nursery com- 
pany which is to make its home in Valley City, 
N. D. The promoters and stockholders in the 
company are: Dr. E. A. Pray of Valley City, 
E. C. Hilborn of Enderlin, P. A. Pickett of Leal, 
and O. O. Wagley of Milwaukee. Mr. Hilborn 
is president and treasurer and Mr. Pickett is 
secretary. The three officials constitute the 
board of directors. The company has an au- 
thorized capital of $50,000. The firm will be 
known as the Northwest Nursery Company, and 
will be ready for business at once. 


The number of trees to be planted on the San 
Gabriel and San Bernardino forest reserves in 
California, by the government within the next 
few weeks has been largely increased over the 
number originally intended. Provision had 
been made for 80,000 trees, but Supervisor 
Charlton announces that there will be an addi- 
tional 20,000 planted on the San Bernardino 
reserve and 25,000 on the San Gabriel reserve, 
making a total of 125,000 to be planted. In ad- 
dition to these, the forestry bureau has fur- 
nished about 25,000 trees to individuals who 
own lands running back into the mountains 
along the edge of the forestry reserve. 


have 


scale 


Fruit 
ganized 


Ogden, Utah, 
the San Jose 


growers near or- 
to exterminate 





John Vosberg of Cadillac, Mich., is preparing 
to place a new tree pest destroyer on the mar- 
ket 





The Christopher Nurseries of Auburn, Wash., 
are shipping fruit trees and loganberry bushes 
to Seoul, Korea. 

J. C. Grosman of Wolcottville, Ind., has ac- 
cepted a position with C. M. Hobbs & Sons, 
nurserymen, at Bridgeport. 





Government experts are to visit Michigan for 
the purpose of studying the disease of yellows 
among peach orchards in that state. 

E. B. Weeks, E. R. Fisher and Robert 
Cowles of Pueblo, Colo., are the directors of a 
fruit and land company capitalized for $20,000. 


Reports from Salem, Oregon, state that in 
extreme cases trees will be destroyed in or- 
chards in order to rid them of the San Jove 
scale, 

W. S. Butler of Chippewa Falls, Wis., will 
leave shortly for Harrison, Idaho, where he 
will resume the growing and propagation of 


strawberries. 


Orchardists in the vicinity of Salem, Ore., 
are preparing for an active campaign against 
San Jose scale, and other pests that can be de- 
stroyed by spraying. 


J. F. Littooy has purchased several acres of 
land at Mountain Home, Idaho, and will plant 
the same this spring to alfalfa. In the fall he 
will set the tract to fruit trees. 


The South Eastern Nursery Company of 
Beaumont, Texas, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $6,000. The incorporators are 
E. MeMickin, J. W., T. A., and A. S. Sporlock. 





The White Elm Nursery Company formerly 
of Watertown, Wis., has moved its entire office 
outfit to Oconomowoc, Wis. The office of the 
Hartland Nursery Company at Hartland, Wis., 
has been discontinued. 


The reported establishment in Fargo, N. D., 
of a branch office of the Phoenix Nursery Co., 
which is practically tantamount to that city 
being state headquarters and distributing point, 
has been consummated and is now an absolute 
fact. 


The firm name of Shotwell & Graver. Fargo, 
N. D., has been changed to that of the Shotwell 
Floral Co., Winthrop B. Shotwell purchasing 
the interest of J. L. Graver, and will continue 
the florist and nursery business with A. T. Shot- 
well under the name given above. 


At a recent inquiry, in Toronto, Can., expert 
evidence was brought forward to show that 
purchases of stock by the park department 
from nurserymen were charged for at rates 
enormously increased over those ‘asked by 
others in the trade. The city, it was said, had 
paid $10,164 for stock that should have been 
purchased for $3,000. 


W. J. and A. E. Maloney of Dansville, N. Y.., 
and F. Walter Wells of Rochester, N. Y., have 
organized a three party co-partnership com- 
pany under the name of Maloney Bros. & Wells. 
for the purpose of carrying on a general retail 
and wholesale nursery business. W. J. and A. 
E. Maloney were members of the wholesale 
firm of Thomas Maloney & Sons, which was a 
very successful firm. Thomas Maloney, having 
retired from business, sold his interest to F. 
Walter Wells, of Rochester. Mr. Wells has been 
identified with Green's Nursery Co. in that city 
for years, ; 








WOOD LABELS 





Of All Kinds for 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 








The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 


When writing to advertiser please mention American Faure 
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DOUGLA®’ BONS 
W aukegas, Lil. 
We Deal Exclusively in 
Peach Seed 
If you want immediate delivery or spring planting write 
us for samples and prices. P.O address, Box 4s: Long 


Distance phone 4382 St. Paul. 


W. W. Wittman, 


Established 1859 


117 Hanover St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





ficorge i. Whiting Nurseries 


A general stock of Hardy Northwestern Varieties that 
will succeed anywhere. It will pay you to get my Free 
Descriptive Catalogue It is accurate, concise and original, 
and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakota, The 
best of its kind in the Northwest to-day 





Geo. H. Whiting, Prop., Lock Box 1108, Yankton, S. Dak 


The Simplex Tree Baler 


Does the Work. Price $16.00 
It is now working in fourteen states. 
Also Fruit and Shade Trees, Ever, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Peonies, Gladiolus, Cannas 
and Dahlia Roots. 
Box 227, Belleville, His. 





L. F. DINTELMANN, 


Over 1,000,000 Trees 


Write us for prices on Apple, Cherry, Peach, 
Pear, Plum, etc. 

Send us a list of your wants and we will make you 
special prices on the whole. 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, Ill. 


John A, Cannedy N. & 0. Co., Carrollton, ill. 








Graves Peach 
An Early Yellow Freestone Ripening a week 
before Crawford's 
Early. Trees from the originator have seal 
attached. Prices free. 
ORIGINATOR 


W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











RA FFIA 
RED STAR BRAND 


The Nurseryman’s grade in long white strong strands 
in braided hanks. Stock alwayson hand. About quality 
ask your neighbor. About price ask us. 


McHUTCHISON @ CO. 
17 Murray St. NEW YORK CITY 














One year, 8 to 10 inches; from very pro- 
lific strain, large paper shell, Calltorala 
grown. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid. 
New Mexico, California and the 
Strong seedlings, from California 
Ask for Prices. Express prepaid 


(for Arizona, 


Pecan Seedlings 
Pistachio Nut Southwest : 
grown seed. 


Both ready in November. 


Leonard Coates Nursery Co. Inc., 
MORGANHILL, Santa Clara Co., CALIFORNIA 


Black Locust Seedlings 


We have still on hand an excellent lot of 
well matured and well rooted Black Locust 
seedlings at favorable prices either in single 
thousand or in car lots, also a light stock of Mul- 
berry Osage and Honey Locust. 

Catalpa Seedlings solid 


jJ. A. GAGE Beatrice, Neb. 











t 
The Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 


I offer for the Fall and Spring, full line of N 
stock including » Pose, Cherry and Poach. 1 


Apple 
snaihe 0 anedtally of ended lots of peach. The most 
complete line of peach in the country. Try me. 
J. c. HALE, Prep. 





Knox Nurseries 


Cherry Trees—From Vincennes, Indiana. 

Pecan Trees—Paper shell sorts from our branch 
nursery in Monticello, Florida. 

H. M. SIMPSON @ SONS, Props. 


Vincennes, Ind. 
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frost proof, size 80 x 120 ft. 


board structure used as the tying, boxing and shipping department, size 50x 140 ft. 


wing and the loading is all done under cover. 


WINTER STORAGE OF TREES AND 
PLANTS 


Paper read by THos. E. CASHMAN, Owatonna, Minn, 
before Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 


Your secretary having requested me to 
read a paper on ‘*‘ Winter Storage of Trees 
and Plants,’’ I will respond by giving you 
the methods pursued by the nursery firm 
in which I am interested. 

In order that trees and plants of mar- 
ketable size may be kept in prime condi- 
tion through the winter months, it is neces- 
sary that a frost-proof building be used, 
and not only frost-proof but well ventil- 
ated; in fact, the building should be so 
constructed that the temperature of the 
interior may be kept as near the freezing 
point as possible and yet not freeze. To 
accomplish this end in Minnesota the walls 
of the building must be constructed of 
stone, brick or concrete heavy enough to 
admit of at least three air spaces, espec- 
ially if built on top of the ground. The 
roof should be made equally warm by 
using several thickness of matched fenc- 
ing, deadening felt and sawdust, with two 
to three air spaces. Material that will 
keep out the cold should be used to turn 
water, for instance, Carey roofing or tar 
and gravel. 

Sufficient ventilation should be provided 
by means of flues built in the walls and 
extending up above the roof. The open- 
ings can be covered with tin caps or left 
opem as may be necessary to perfect the 
ventilation. It is also necessary to have 
ventilators in the roof, at least every 30 
feet. This can be accomplished by build- 
ing cupolas over openings made in the 
roof, these cupolas to have windows hung 
on hinges and controlled by means of 
ropes hung over pulleys, the ends of the 
ropes being fastened to hooks inside the 
building. If these ventilators are properly 
handled, the temperature can be kept quite 
even, and the gathering of a large amount 
of moisture can be prevented, too much 
of which will encourage mould and mil- 
dew and may injure the stock. 

We have found that shingle shavings 
make the best material for covering roots 
of trees and shrubs in storage. Just 
enough should be used to cover the roots, 
but none should be placed on the bodies 
or branches. 

Stored nursery stock must have con- 
stant attention in order to keep the tem- 
perature right. Our night watchman goes 
through all departments once every hour 
and carefully notes the temperature regis- 





The smaller building to the right is mostly underground and also frost proof, size 32x 68 ft. 
A spur of the Northwestern track now runs through the East 


tered by the thermometers which are hung 
in different parts of the building and 
opens or closes the ventilators as may be 
necessary. He carries a watechman’s clock 
which he punches with keys, that are 
fastened in different parts of the build- 
ing, every time he makes the rounds. The 
dial of the clock indicates the time it was 
punched. These dials are changed every 
morning by our foreman and kept for 
future reference. 

Deciduous trees can be taken up in the 
fall when in a dormant state, packed 
properly in a building that is constructed 
in accordance with plans to which I have 
previously referred, and if carefully 
looked after will come out in the spring 
in as good condition as when packed away 
in the fall; while stock that stands in the 
nursery row all winter, undergoing almost 
constant evaporation, severe freezing and 
occasional thawing, is weakened to some 
extent, and if taken up and transplanted 
will not make the growth that is expected 
of the stock that has been properly housed. 


BARTLETT ON QUINCE 


Editor American Fruits: 

The publishing in American Fruits 
(February) of some correspondence on 
this subject (Bartlett on Quince) impels 
me to state that the points of view of 
Prof. R. E. Smith and myself are different, 
in that the former was arguing from a 
standpoint of resistance to pear blight, 
while I took exception to his broad state- 
ment in California Fruit Grower that the 
Bartlett did not succeed on quince unless 
double worked. This I made plain in a 
subsequent letter. I was stating a matter 
of fact from my own experience, which is 
simply this, that the Bartlett succeeds 
admirably on quince root, but should be 
planted so that point of union is several 
inches below the ground. The Bartlett 
wood itself will then make roots, the ad- 
vantage being that we get a very early 
bearing Bartlett tree, and yet one which 
is not a dwarf, or only temporarily so. 

[I could also show that in California 
Bartlett on quince is much less liable to 
attack by pear blight than Bartlett on 
pear. 

I would also like to propound this query 
to the Rochester firm to whom you re- 
ferred the question (Ellwanger & Barry). 
‘Why is it that they, and many other 
reputable nursery firms in the United 
States, England, France and Germany 


The large, low building in the background, the storage house, is built of stone and lined with a double row of fire-proof tiling making it absolutely 


The addition to the back isa 


grow and advertise Bartlett on quince (or 
in Europe, ‘‘ Williams”’ or ‘‘ Bon Chretien’”’ 
the same thing), by the hundred and thou- 
sand every year if they know, as EIll- 
wanger & Barry say it ‘‘does not unite 
well with the quince.”’ 
LEONARD COATES, 
Morganhill, California. 

In the above Mr. Coates undoubtedly 
has reference to the following communica- 
tion: 
Editor California Fruit Grower: 

Morganhill, Nov. 21.—Referring again 
to the Bartlett on quince matter: The 
Bartlett on quince requires a soil specially 
suited to the root. It may or may not be 
favorable to the spread of pear blight. 
That point I would leave to the conscien- 
tious and painstaking investigations of 
Prof. Ralph E. Smith. The physical de- 
velopment of the roots of quince and of 
pear are as different as those of myrobolan 
plum and almond. Therefore, on the same 
soil, or with equai amounts of water, all 
could not succeed. I planted a small orch- 
ard of apples in Napa many years ago, on 
‘*Paradise’’ root, and reported the same 
to California Fruit Grower. This was 
generally supposed not to be a success in 
California, but these trees were all that 
could be desired, producing at an early 
age good crops of very fine fruit, and 
within easy reach. One is rid of the tall 
step-ladder phase of orchard work, and, 
with several hundred trees to the acre, the 
total yield would be about the same. 

As Professor Smith remarks, the Bart- 
lett wood, if under’ the ground, would 
probably take root, but the buds could be 
removed at planting time, so that suckers 
need not arise to add trouble. Or, if this 
plan is not liked, from the blight point of 
view, Duchess may be budded on to quince 
and subsequently top grafted to Bartlett. 
Theory, possibly, and it may be that we 
shall come to the one simple proposition of 
keeping a tree perfectly healthy, as the 
best disease resistant. 


LEONARD COATES. 


The contract for the nursery stock, consisting 
of trees and shrubbery to be planted in Kansas 
City, Mo., parks, was let March 2d, by the park 
board to M. EE. Chandler, Elmhurst Nursery, 
Argentine, Kans. The amount of the contract 
was $1,350. 

If the plans of John J. Duncan of Minne- 
apolis, materialize, one of the largest nurseries 
ever established in Texas will soon be located 
near Houston, Tex. 
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FORESTRY TOPICS 


(Continued from page 7.) 


** Cordwood is selling in the Dakotas at 
from $4 to $7. While the demand for 
fence posts in these three states is not 
very great at the present time, it will con- 
tinue to grow as the country develops and 
farming becomes more intensive. When 
agricultural development becomes as great 
here as in Iowa, where over $1,000,000 
worth of posts are used annually, the an- 
nual outlay for such material in these 
three states will be ernormous. It is fre- 
quently worth more than the price of the 
lumber to have a piece of repair material 
close at hand. Al these things the farmers 
of these states can provide for themselves 
at a great profit. 


** Information regarding planting is 
easily obtained. The directors of the in- 
stitutes are eager to be as helpful as pos- 
sible, the agricultural colleges give freely 
the knowledge gained through experience, 
and the United States Forest Service dis- 
tributes annually many millions of pub- 
lications. These may be obtained free by 
simply writing to The Forester at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


‘* The country’s wood supply is rapidly 
disappearing. In making it last as long 
as possible each farmer may play an im- 
portant part. His work will not be in the 
nature of a philanthropy, but may be made 
to produce actual profit for him. Let the 
farmers plant the trees properly and care 
for them intelligently. Some of their 
greatest problems will then be solved.”’ 


HOW TO HAVE ROSES 


(Continued from page ?) 


is an ideal bedding rose, being a contin- 
uous bloomer, of vigorous habit, good folli- 
age and producing abundantly showy, 
medium-sized, fragrant flowers of a rich 
and permanent color. Even the first year 
it flowers very satisfactorily, yielding 
quantities of bloom, but it is after the 
plants attain age that this variety shows 
its value. It is one of the newer roses, not 
much known as yet, but destined to great 
popularity when its merits become under- 
stood. It needs protection, hilling up with 
earth and covering with evergreen boughs 
or straw. 


La France, a hybrid tea, once regarded 
as the most beautiful of all roses on ac- 
count of its color, form, fragrance and 
remarkable freedom of bloom, is still 
prized by many for its bedding qualities, 
as well as for its cut blooms. It flowers 
constantly and its beautiful form, silvery 
pink color and delicious perfume are un- 
equalled. A mass of La France is certain 
to attract attention, while the flowers in 
a vase or in decorations are noticed and 
appreciated by the most casual observer. 


(To be continued next mohtn) 
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MIAMI VALLEY, OHIO ASSOCIATION 


The Miami Valley Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation held their annual mid-winter meet- 
ing at the Phillips House, Dayton, Ohio, 
on Friday, February 28th, at 3 o'clock, 
when the various firms of the valley were 
well represented. The following officers 
were elected for 1908: T. J. Dinsmore of 
Tippecanoe City, president; W. N. Scarff 
of New Carlisle, secretary and treasurer. 
These with the following constitute the 
executive committee: Charles N. Peters of 
Troy, M. F. Barnes of Hamilton, and J. W. 
MeNary of Dayton. 

The usual banquet followed the business 
meeting which was graced by the ladies 
for the first time, and it is very evident 
that they will be present on every occa- 
sion that may follow. Their presence af- 
worded Mr. Charles Freeman an occasion 
for some happy observations in the only 
toast of the evening, ‘‘ The Ladies,’’ the 
remaining time being taken up by a reader 
in some very enjoyable selections. 

The Rochester Lithographic and Print- 
ing Company generously donated the 
beautiful menus for the evening, and the 
Miami Floral Company of Dayton, con- 
tributed greatly to the beauty of the ban- 
quet table by preesnting a large and beau- 
tiful boquet of lillies. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The third annual conven- 
tion of the Tennessee State Nurserymen’s as- 
sociation, held January 3list, at the Tulane, 
proved to be the largest and by far the most 
enthusiastic meeting in the history of the or- 
ganization. Over thirty members attended and 
heard with interest the several papers and ad- 
dresses by the different members. Following 
are the newly elected officers: H. G. McCord, of 
Pulaski, president; E. W. Chatten, of Winches- 
ter, vice-president of middle Tennessee; F. 
Byrns of Sylvia, vice-president of west 
Tennessee; S. Dougherty, vice-president of east 
Tennessee; Prof. G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





The Leedle Floral Co., Springfield, O.— 
Roses. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, 


Conn.—Price list. 

W. Cc. Hunt & Co., Hartford, Conn.—Fruit, 
ornamentals, roses. 

Leesley Brothers, Chicago, lIll.—Wholesale 
catalogue for spring 1908. 

Framingham Nurseries, South Framingham, 
Mass.—Wholesale Trade List. 


Kenridge Fruit Farm, Cliffwood, N. J.— 
Catalogue of strawberry plants. 

Western Reserve Nurseries, Perry, Lake Co., 
O.—Catalogue 1, wholesale only. 


George S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y.—Con- 
densed price list for spring of 1908 








Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa 
—Circular showing views of buildings. 

L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y.—Catalogue de- 
voted to strawberries and small fruits 
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Winfield Nurseries, Winfield, Kansas.— 
Wholesale list No. 2 for nurserymen only. 


Carr's Nurseries, Yellow Springs, O.—Surplus 
List of Evergreens for Nursery Planting. 


Elliott & Redpath, Minneapolis,. Minn.—A 
neat booklet on a new seedling gooseberry, 
“Carrie,” 





James King Nursery, Elmhurst, Ill.—Price 
List of Peonies; this firm has 50,000 plants in 
choice varieties. 


S. G. Harris, Tarrytown, N. Y.—lI!lustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue of Roses, Bulbs, Plants, 
Shrubs and Trees, 


Cassel Nursery Co., Cleveland, O.—Price List 
of Surplus Stocks in Ornamental Trees and 
Herbaceous Plants. 


William H, Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa.—Cata- 
logue of Hardy Trees and Plants for Every 
Place and Purpose. 


T. C. Thurlow & Co., West Newbury, Mass.— 
Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Herbaceous 
Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees and Small Fruits. 


Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Ia.—Condensed 
Catalogue of Vegetable, Farm and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Small Fruits, Supplies. 





Ottolander & Hooftman, Boskoop, Holland.— 
Catalogue of Rhododendrons, Roses, Clematis, 
Boxwood, Peonies, Hardy Plants and Shrubs. 


Storrs & Harrison Company, Painesville, O. 
—Fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses and 
bulbs. Well illustrated. Cover very attractive. 

Allen L. Wood, Rochester, N. Y.—Wholesale 
Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and all small fruit plants, 
etc, 


Elilwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Gen- 
eral catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, peonies, hardy border plans, etc. 
Illustrated. 


Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y¥.—Price 
List of Grafted Roses; also of Vines, Clematis, 
Conifers, Ornamental and Shade Trees, Dahlias, 
Shrubs, Perennials, etc. 

The F. E, Conine Nursery Co., Stratford, Ct.— 
Illustrated Catalogue of Nursery Stock, Fruit 
Trees, Small Fruits, etc. A well printed and 
comprehensive catalogue 





Eastern Nurseries (M. M, Dawson, Mgr.), 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.—Wholesale Trade List of 
Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs, Vines and Climb- 
ers, Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 

The M. G. Madson Seed Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
—Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue of Garden, 
Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roots, 
Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees, 
etc. 

Thomas Meehan & Sons., Inc., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Manual of Outdoor Plants, 
being a comprehensive enumeration of trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, vines and climbers, orna- 
mental hedge plants, fruit trees, small fruits 
and nuts, perennials, etc. 


Fried Apples. 


This makes a delicious breakfast relish and 
is quickly prepared. Wipe and core tart ap- 
ples, cut into slices one-fourth inch thick. 
Melt one level tablespoon of butter in a fry- 
ing pan, lay the slices of apple in it, sprinkle 
them with sugar, cover closely and set on 
back of range until tender. 














better they will be made that way. We mail goods all over the world. 
Budder, sample by mail, 25c; 12 by mail. $2.25. Pocket Budder, 35c. 
Shears, $1.00, postpaid. Nursery and Florists’ Propagating Knife, white handle, 50c. A much inferio 


pe Nurseryman’s ’Nives 


We have been selling direct to nurserymen 
since '77. Our blades are hand for and 
warranted ; if we can learn how to make them 


Twenty of our best customers are in Europe. The cut shows our Nursery 
Nursery Pruner, sample, 50c; 6 for $2.50. Grafting Knife, 25c. Forged Steel Pruning 
r knife is sold for 75c. Send for {2 page nursery circular 


L. S. Pease of Lockport, writes us: “‘The Propagating Knives you sent me are very fine goods and far better than I can get anywhere else. 
My men are well pleased with them too. You will get all my trade.” 


MAHER @ GROSH CO. - 


92 Adams Street, 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Ammanitcan Faorrs 


Toledo, Ohio 
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ADDITIONAL TRADE TOPICS 


J. N. Stone is secretary of the Milton, Ore- 
gon, Fruit Growers’ Union. 


E. W. Armfield has purchased 100 acres of 
land near Esparto, Cal., and will plant the same 
to grapevines and almond trees. 


The Andrew County Orchard Company with 
a capital stock of $20,000 has been incorpor- 
ated. E. L. Bronston of Enid, Okla., is the 
secretary. 


Thousands of fruit trees will be planted on 
irrigated land north of Couer D’Alens, Idaho. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture of Texas 
has given out a statement containing a list of 
nurseries in Texas. The list shows a total of 
234, which is a decrease of twelve from last 
year and a decrease of six for the previous 
year. 


A promising new fruit from Uruguay grows 
on a laurel like plant having leaves that are 
green and shining on the upper surface. The 
fruit, described as having the size of an apricot 
and the shape of an apple, is yellow and scar- 
let when mature, and it has a perfume of deli- 
cacy equaled in no other fruit. The seed is 
like a large hazelnut. The edible, fleshy part 
is small, but is expected to increase with culti- 
vation, and its taste is extremely agreeable. 
This edible pulp is credited with remarkable 
digestive properties. 


Theodore P. Toffefson of Stites, Idaho, is 
secretary of the Clearwater Fruit Growers’ as- 
sociation. 


The California State Fruit Growers’ conven- 
tion will be held at Riverside, April 28th-29th- 
30th and May ist. 


Judge A. Gibbs of Pasadena, Cal., is a mem- 
ber of the newly organized Western Eucalyp- 
tus Company, capitalized at $200,000. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


W. H. Hanchett is president of the Sparta, 
Wisconsin, Fruit Growers’ association. Mr. 
Hanchett himself is about to plant a large farm 
to fruit. 


Governor Smith has been elected president of 
the Montana Horticultural society. The other 
officers are secretary, Prof. M. J. Elrod, Mis- 
soula; vice-presidents: I. D. O’Donnell, Bill- 
ings; C. C. Willis, Plains; W. J. Tiedt, Como; 
E. J. Erfert, Missoula. C. F. Dallman of Mis- 
soula, W. B. Harlan of Como, and T. A. Mc- 
Lain of Carlton were elected trustees. The 
society will meet next year at Hamilton. 


Much land will be set to small fruits this 
year in the vicinity of Watervliet, Mich. 


The Midland Fruit Growers’ association has 
just purchased 20,000 trees for spring planting. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Charters have been granted 
by the state to the following corporations: 
Somerville Fruit Growers’ association, Fayette 
county, capital, $2,800. Incorporators B. F. 
Murrell, R. L. Day, W. G. Day, ohn Witzler, 
J. M. Jones, H. A. Allen, Peter Rich, J. A. 
Thorp, W. S. Latta, H. L. Haddox, L. N. Car- 
ter, T. T. Humphreys. Farmers’ Union Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers’ association of Fruit- 
land, Tenn., Gibson county, capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators, Dr. I. N. Koffman, L. W. Wood, 
W. Wade, J. D. Smith, J. H. Koffman, A. W. 
Freeman, B F. Payne, J. I. Crenshaw, E. Kar- 
ker, S. Mitchell. 


Stockholm, Sweden. — The academy of 
agriculture has petitioned the government to 
grant a general permission for the free im- 
portation of American gooseberry plants, those 
in Sweden having been killed by a local disease. 
The matter was investigated by Chief Gardener 
Dahl, who went to America in 1907, and the 
petition is the result of the report made by 
him, 


Clarence J. Kirby of Monroe, Mich., field 
superintendent of the I. E. Ilgenfritz Nursery 
Co., fell from the top of a 20-foot ladder re- 
cently. His arm was fractured and his scalp 
torn. 


April, 1908 

PERSONAL 
L. A. Berckmans of the Fruitland Nurseries, 
Augusta, Ga., has been confined to his home 


for several days with the grip, but is now re- 
covering. 


Mr. George C. Perkins of Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y., sails for Europe April 15th 
on the White Star steamer, Majestic. Mr. Per- 
kins will be in Europe until mid-summer and 
expects to visit the leading places of horti- 
cultural interest in Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
France and England. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


UR stock of Apple, Japan, 
Kieffer and French Pear; 
Mahaleb and Myrobolan Plum 
Seedlings cannot be excelled. 
Grafts made to order; Apple, 
whole or piece root ; Pear, whole 
or piece root. Our Grafts are 
made by experienced workmen 
and carefully wrapped. Can wrap 
with thread, waxed paper or 
raffia. 

We also offer Forest Tree 
Seedlings. Apple, Cherry, Peach, 
Plum, Kieffer and Garber, Shade 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 
Vines, Grapes, Currants, Rhubarb, 
Asparagus, 























J. H. SKinner @ Co. 


Successors to Peters & Skinner 
CAPITAL NURSERIES 


Station A Topeka, Hans. 























coming season. 


inquiries. 


THE WINFIELD 
NURSERY CO. 


WINFIELD, KAN. 








HIS space reserved by 

THE WINFIELD 
NURSERY CO. of Winfield, 
Kansas, who are aggressive, 
progressive, grow good 
stock, make prompt ship- 
ments and will be in the 
market with good things the 
Not alto- 
gether sold up for spring 
1908 and solicit prompt 





The Willadean Nurseries 
OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


A good assortment of Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Tree Seedlings, and Small Shrubs for transplanting. 

Special prices quoted on Snowballs, Spirea Van 
Houttii, Berberries Vulgaris, and Purpurea, also other 
Shrubs, 2 to 6 feet. Write for prices. 


The DONALDSON COMPANY 


Warsaw, Hentucky 
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Our advertising manager designed 











the advertisements of Storrs & Harrison, 
Winfield Nursery Co., J. H. Skinner & 
Co., and others in this issue. Send us 
the facts and we will design your adver- 
tisement without charge. If you send 
the copy before the 15th of the month 
preceding issue we will send you a proof 
of the advertisement. 














When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN Fruits 





